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The Week. 


HE Crédit Mobilier investigation has taken a new turn since last 
week, Oakes Ames having discovered a certain memorandum 
book and other papers which had been lost or mislaid, and which, 
strange to say, contain a great deal of valuable information with 
regard to the Congressmen implicated in the scandal. The history 
of his transactions with them, as the evidence now stands (for how 
it will be next week, when a few more people are “at bay,” a few 
more statements and counter-statements, and perhaps an alibi or 
two, have been put into the case, it is impossible to say), is as fol- 








lows: Some time in the year 1867 or 1868, an investigation into the- 


affairs of the road being dreaded, and the “interest question,” 
which we shall explain further on, coming up in the distance, Ames 
deposited $10,000 with the, Sergeant-at-Arms of the House, this 
sun having come from the dividends of the Crédit Mobilier stock, 
to be declared. Then he “ placed” the stock with the Congress- 
men he desired to have “ look into the thing,” selling the stock at 
par, it then being worth nobody knows how much, but at any rate 
a great deal more than par. Then, as the stock carried with it the 
dividends already ‘‘earned,” these dividends were deducted from 
the price of the stock, which made the transaction a gift, or, plainly 
speaking, a bribe. To take the case of Mr. W. D. Kelley, for in- 
stance, he was to pay for ten shares of stock $1,000 and interest 
from July 1, 1867. On the other side of the account there was a 
dividend of 80 in bonds of the Union Pacific Railroad, which Ames 
says he received and sold for Mr. Kelley, and another in cash of 60 
percent. These together made considerably more than the $1,000 
and interest; the balance due Mr. Kelley was exactly $329, which 
Ames paid him by a check payable to ‘“W. D. K.” drawn on the 
corruption fund in the hands of the Sergeant-at-Arms. The check 
has been discovered and was cashed by some one, though Mr. Kelly 
denies vehemently -that it was by himself. 





In Mr. Colfax’s case, Ames swears that he gave him a check pay- 
able to “8. C.” for $1,200, and this check has turned up too. In Mr. 
Patterson’s case, receipts for dividends signed with his name have 
made their appearance, and also letters written to Mr. Ames before 
he took the stand of a very criminating character. Mr. Wilson re- 
scinded his contract with Ames, and only got the usual 10 per cent. 
for his money. Mr. Allison received a check for $600 cash dividend, 
dated April 4, 1868, and this check Ames says (and the fact seems 
admitted) he has found in the possession of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Mr. Allison returned his certificates of Crédit Mobilier stock to 
Ames last March, to avoid, Ames supposes, ‘‘ being mixed up in this 
malicious charge of bribery.” Mr. Dawes rescinded his contract, and 
got 10 percent., but Ames thinks that he paid him a dividend also; 


“he had quite an account with him” in this and other matters. 


Mr. Garfield’s case is like that of Mr. Kelley, with the exception 
that the check for $329 has not been found. Mr. Scofield also re- 
ceived some dividends. Messrs. Bingham and J. F. Wilson bought 
the stock, but they glory in it, so there is nothing more to be said 
about them. Mr. James Brooks got his son-in-law, one Neilson, to 
“look into it,” but swears that he himself never owned any of the 
stock. The investigation into Colonel McComb’s “ campaign lie” has 
proved terribly deadly. Its effect on Congressional reputations may 
be briefly summed up in this way: total loss, one Senator; badly 
damaged, and not serviceable for future political use, two Vice- 
Presidents and eight Congressmen. The condition of Ames’s — 
tation language is inadequate to describe. 





The “suspense account” of the Crédit Mobilier, or the Union 
Pacific, or the Wyoming Coal Conipany, for they are all one, has 





been produced at Washington, and shows that between four and five 
hundred thousand dollars were paid to Dr. Durant, Colonel McComb, 
and the rest of the band at different times, and that there is no evi- 
dence in existence as to what became of the money. Besides this 
account, there was a sum of $126,000 paid for the good of the road 
—no one knows to whom—when Mr. James F. Wilson was Govern- 
ment director, his opinion being at the time that it was “ better not 
to know.” The “ interest question ” relating to the Union as wel! as 
the Central Pacific is this: both Companies have received from the 
Government about $27,000,000 in bonds, having a long time to run 
before maturity. The Government say that the Companies are 
bound not only to pay these bonds at maturity, but to pay the in- 
terest as it accrues; the Companies maintain, on the other band, 
that they can wait until the bonds mature, and then pay the whole 
in a lump sum of about $130,000,000. The Union Pacific now owes 
several millions of interest, and, having no means to pay it, the 
chances of its being able to pay $130,000,000 fifteen or twenty 
years hence are small. This is one of the questions which has made 
it worth while for the Company to have a “ suspense account,” bank 
with the Sergeant-at-Arms, and take a friendly interest in the in- 
vestments of members of Congress, in their silver-weddings, in their 
sons-in-law, and in their general welfare. 





A bill regulating the distribution of the Alabama damages has 
been reported by the Judiciary Committee of the House, aud an- 
other almost the same by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 
The report of the House Committee has been published, and, as it 
is the work of Mr. B. F. Butler, it is, as might have been expected, 
in many ways very curious. In the first place, after having spent 
several years magnifying the damage done to American commerce 
by the depredations of the Confederate cruisers, he now turns 
calmly round and proceeds with equal vigor and with unblushing 
brow to belittle it. In the former case, however, his object was 
to get as much money as possible out of the Government of Great 
Britain; the sum obtainable from that source being settled, his 
object now is to keep as large a proportion of it as possible for the 
Government of the United States. Accordingly, he shows that, 
while the amount claimed originally was $19,782,917 61, the esti- 
mated amount, with gross freights, prospective profits, etc., cut off, 
was only $8,081,348; while the estimated loss sustained, after the 
same reductions have been made, by vessels for which Great Britain 
has been held liable, is only about $7,000,000. There will thus, on 
this calculation, be a surplus of about $8,000,000, after paying all 
claims allowed, which will go into the Treasury. In order to secure 
this beyond peradventure, he maintains, first, that though the Arbi- 
trators really did not mean to make and were prohibited from making 
any award for national losses, as distinguished from damages to the 
vessels of individuals by particular ships, they nevertheless really 
did so, inasmuch as the sum they awarded was very much greater 
than the estimated losses sustained ; secondly, that though it is 
well known that the governing motive in awarding “a lump sum,” 
instead of sending each individual claimant before a board of asses- 
sors, was to make an end of strife, and deliver both nations from 
the dangerous task of haggling over each item in a long list of 
claims, it is, nevertheless, to be assumed now that the motive was 
to award the Government of the United States, qué government, a 
handsome indemnity; and the amount of this indemnity, it appears, 
was fixed, according to Mr. Butler, by Mr. Cobden in 1864, when 
that statesman remarked in the House of Commons, “ It is esti- 
mated that the loss sustained by the capture and burning of the 
American vessels is about $15,000,000, t.e., about £3,000,000 ster- 
ling.” 





By this somewhat remarkable process of reasoning, Mr. Butler 
reaches the econelusion that the amount awarded at Geneva “ is the 
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money of the United States, to be disposed of at its pleasure, sub- 
ject to no trust, but especially to no legal rights in any individual 
or corporation by whom a legal or equitable claim can be set up to 
any part of the sum awarded.” In other words, the $15,500,000 is 
the absolute property of the United States. He then designates 
five classes of persons who are entitled to consideration in the dis- 
tribution of the money: (1) The owners of uninsured vessels and 
cargoes ; (2) the officers and crews of vessels captured or destroyed ; 
(3) the United States, as owner of vessels actually captured or 
destroyed ; (4) merchants who had vessels and cargoes afloat when 
the cruisers sailed, and thus had to pay war risks; (5) insurers 
and reinsurers of the property destroyed by the cruisers, in so far 
as their losses have exceeded receipts from war premiums. . 





He cuts off, however, all prospective earnings and profits, upon 
the somewhat singular ground, considering that he is proposing to 
distribute on principles of pure equity untrammelled by legal rules, 
that “this has been the universal rule in establishing damages 
for marine torts by all courts both in this country and in England.” 
That is, the distribution is to be made sometimes on principles of 
abstract justice and sometimes on technical rules. Pure equity re- 
quires that a man who has lost his ship should receive some com- 
pensation for the loss of probable earnings. The courts disregard 
such claims on grounds of convenience ; they do not say that he is en- 
titled to nothing, but that it is too difficult to estimate properly what 
it is; but no such talk ought to be listened toin a lofty tribunal of 
eternal and abstract justice. The courts also say that when an in- 
surance company takes a risk on a vessel and pays a total loss, it 
shall have the ship, or what is left of her; but Mr. Butler does not 
mind what they say in this case; he proposes to examine the books 
of the companies and see how they came out on the whole; if their 
receipts have equalled their policies, they shall have only part pay- 
ment for the risk they ran and the guarantee they gave the owner, 
which is the very commodity in which they deal. Asregardsthe 
tribunal, the claims, we are glad to say, are to be proved before the 
courts of the United States. The arguments used by the report 
in favor of this course, and against the appointment of a special 
commission sitting at Washington, will command everybody’s 
hearty concurrence, and, indeed, throw a glow of honesty and 
good intention over the whole document. The Senate Bill, how- 
ever, proposes to establish a board of five commissioners. 





The franking privilege has been somewhat unexpectedly 
abolished by an overwhelming vote—the Senate, which was fully ex- 
pected to defeat the bill, having stripped it of every excrescence, 
and left it a naked prohibition, and the House having taken the 
Senate at its word. The saving of this to the Government will be 
enormous, and it is to be hoped the public will gain in the greater 
efficiency of the Post-office. If we were ourselves to publish an 
account of the difficulties our own subscribers have in getting their 
paper through the mails, it would make the postal service wear the 
appearance of a sorry farce. We trust we shall now witness greater 
promptness, not only in the transmission of the organs of “ the 
party,” but of all newspapers and all letters. The local delivery 
in particular will bear improvement as regards frequency, as well 
as in other ways. The effect of the abolition on Congressional elo- 
quence will doubtless also be beneficial; but the expense of politi- 
cal canvasses will be greatly increased. Thedistribution of “docu- 
ments” will now cause a formidable strain on the party funds, and will 
probably tax the resources of the daily press more than ever, for it 
will have to assume a large share of the work of “diffusing just 
views ” which is now accomplished through pamphlets. 





The result of the various conferences and discussions over the 
funding of the new loan has been that the remaining $300,000,000 
have been given to a new Syndicate, composed of a combination of 
two sets of bankers, who had previously been negotiating with the 
Treasury separately. One consists of Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co. and 





| the Rothschilds, the other of Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., Drexel, 


Morgan & Co., and Baring Bros. A stronger Syndicate than this 
we could hardly have if a Syndicate we must have, and they 
will certainly make the loan go with great velocity. The terms 
made with them are reported to be substantially the same as 
those made with the old Syndicate, to which there is, so far 
as we know, no objection to be made, except one, but this is 
a very serious one, which ought to be removed by Congress, 
viz., that they were illegal. Granting that no loan could be nego- 
tiated on the conditions which Congress laid down, and that 
Mr. Boutwell did the best that could be done under the circum- 
stances, the fact that be broke the law is surely worthy of some 
consideration in these times, and especially worthy of consideration 
in a matter of finance, in view of the great number of gentlemen 
who are just now ‘‘ on the make.” 


The Louisiana muddle is more of a muddle than ever. The Su- 
preme Court of the State has decided the Longstreet-Lynch board 


-of canvassers to be the legal board; but this board never had 


the election returns in its possession, and selected the Governor 
and Legislature on newspaper reports or its own sweet fancy. The 
Warmoth board, on the other.hand, which is now declared illegal, 
had the election returns in its possession, and its Legislature and 
Governor are probably far nearer being the right ones than those 
of the Longstreet board. Both, however, have sent senators’ to 
Washington, and the Senate has now to decide which was lawfully 
elected —the one sent by the Legislature which was elected by the 
lawful returns, or the one sent by the Legislature which was elected 
by no returns at all. It is anice question, and has a spice of the 
comic in it, which is increased by the fact (for fact we believe it is) 
that the ‘‘regular” Senator—that is, the Custom-house man— 
Pinchback began life a few years ago in Cincinnati as a waiter, or 
something of that sort, in a faro-bank ; and since his emigration to 
New Orleans has been a noted cock-fighter and gambler. We 
trust that in his new sphere he will set his face sternly against 
jobs of all kinds, and set the bad white men—he is himself slightly 
colored— of that body a good example. 





The present New York Legislature is said- to be a con- 
siderable improvement on the last, and there is more talk of real 
reforms now than there has been for fifteen years. There seems to 
be a fair probability that the usury laws, which produce in this city 
the most tremendous usury known since the fall of the Roman Re- 
public, will be repealed, and the tax on mortgages, which drives 
capitalinte New Jersey and other places out of New York City, will 
be abolished, and the pack of ignorant rascals who act as police 
justices in this city, and oppress the poor in a most shameful way, 
be removed, and provision made for the appointment of decent suc- 
cessors by the Mayor. There is also at last some likelihood of a 
really good charter, though the history of its manufacture will be 
curious. Inthe natural course of things, one would expect it to be 
drafted by that really good representative of the morality, intelli- 
gence, and property of the city, the Committee of Seventy, which 
did draft the one which failed last year. But the greatness of the 
Republican triumph in November so inspirited the ‘‘ managers” in 
this city that a sub-committee of the State Committee, consisting of 
the United States District Attorney, Mr. Biss, and such eminent pub- 
licists as Messrs. ‘‘ Tom” Murphy and Hugh Gardiner, was ordered to 
oust the Committee of Seventy, and take the job into their own 
hands, which they. did, alleging that the Seventy were paralyzed 
by internal divisions, which the Seventy say is, in political lan- 
guage, ‘‘a lie.” The charter thus drafted is generally considered very 
good, except in one particular, which is however very important. 
Instead of giving the appointing power to the Mayor, and thus con- 
centrating responsibility, it makes him share it with a Board of 
Aldermen, thus renewing the old game of bargain and compromise 
and dead-lock ; and this is. because the Mayor, though elected as a 
reformer, is a Democrat, and if he were allowed to appoint, how 
would “‘ the party” profit by the November triumph 
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The unhappy controversy over Mr. Greeley’s will has been re- 
vived in the Probate Court, owing to the inability of the parties to 
come to any agreement. On Monday, testimony of the most conclusive 
character was offered by two of Mr. Greeley’s most intimate friends 
to prove his insanity for some time previous to his death. This has 
long been no secret, nor that the monomania by which he was af- 
flicted was that he had ruined himself, his family, and the Tribune 
stockholders. Mr. Oliver Johnson testified that he had become 
aware of Mr. Greeley’s derangement only a few days before the 
death of his wife; but Mr. Alvin Johnson, at whose house Mrs. 
;reeley died, in the latter part of October, recalled singular be- 
havior on the part of her husband at his farm in September—that 
is, prior to the October elections. Clearly, therefore, the mere strain 
of the Presidential canvass was sufficient to unbalance Mr. Greeley ; 
and that his nervous system was in a low state before it began, is 
probable from his friend’s statement that he used to complain of 
sleeplessness at night—a frequent prelude to insanity—in 1870 and 
1871, and naturally still more in 1872. The incessant wear to which 
he subjected his constitution had, in fact, begun to tell upon it 
three years ago in a manner which would, to any intelligent physi- 
cian aware of his habits, have clearly foreshadowed the final break- 
down unless arrested by recreation and repose. 





The last and most exciting incident of French politics has been 
the dispute going cn between the Duc de Gramont and M. Thiers 
as to the attitude of Austria towards France at the outbreak of the 
war in 1870. M. Thiers alleged in a recent speech that when he 
made his famous tour in the fall of that year in search of assistance 
or mediation, he found that France had gone into the war without 
a single friend or ally. The Duc de Gramont, who more than any 
other man precipitated the war, now says this is not true, that 
Austria had actually promised assistance, and that Prince Metter- 
nich handed him a despatch, dated July 20, in which he was charged 
to assure the French Government that “ Austria considered the 
cause of France her own, and would contribute to the success of her 
armies as far as she could.” The Duke, however, acknowledges that 
before the outbreak of the war Austria did everything in her power 
to dissuade France from engaging in it, and it is now understood 
that the language he quotes was the result of the discovery by Aus- 
tria of the deplorable weakness of the French army, and a conse- 
quent desire on her part to save the “ balance of power,” if possible, 
by an alliance with Italy, and back France up probably in some 
moral way merely. She abandoned this design, owing to the atti- 
tude of Russia, and the hostility of her Hungarian and German sub- 
jects to interference. The phrase, “as far as we possibly can,” 
really reserves everything. The discussion owes nearly all its im- 
portanee to its possible effect on the relations of Austria and Ger- 
many. The curious fact comes out in it once more, that it was pot 
uncommon for tlhe French Ministers under the Empire to keep 
diplomatic despatches among their private papers. The Prussians, 
it may be remembered, seized some very important ones at M. 
Rouher’s country-house, and the Duc de Gramont all but acknow- 
ledges that the despatches from which he quotes in the present 
casg are not to be found at the Foreign Office. 





By far the most important bit of European news, however, is the 
appearance at last of a collision between England and Russia in 
Central Asia. The Russians have pushed, or are rapidly pushing, 
their conquests or invasions along the Amu towards the frontier 
of Afghanistan, and the news of the occupation of Khiva is daily 
looked for. The three great khanates which compose the region 
known to us as Central Asia are Bokhara, Khiva, and Khokand. 
Russia has already taken possession of a large part of Khokand, has 
threatened Bokhara into submission, and is now pushing on for 
Khiva, on the pretext, constantly furnished in those regions, of re- 
leasing some of her own traders who were plundered and kept in 
captivity. England, in spite of continual nervousness among the 
Indian offivers for mapy years back; bas hitherto refrained steadily 





! 

| from official notice of the Russian advance, and this, combined with 
| the peace policy of the last twenty years, apparently satisfied the 
| Russian Cabinet that an arrangement would at any time be easy 
enough. Towards the close of December, however, the British Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg was ordered to say that Russia might 
do as she pleased, provided she did not touch Afghanistan or * the 
dependencies of Afghanistan” on the upper Amu. Thisina vague 
way covered a very large region, of the topography of which very 
little is known, the northern frontier of Afghanistan never having 
been defined even. Great Britain now, however, takes upon her- 
self to draw the line, announcing that it runs from Lake Sir-i-Kol 
nearly west, and that if Russia crosses it the Ameer may fight with 
British support. This somewhat peremptory decision has evidently 
alarmed Russia, and Count Shuvalof has been sent to London to 
talk the matter over, but apparently without resalt, and the Ala- 
bama matter being out of hand, the British public is reported to be 
somewhat disposed to fight. But there is little probability that 
Russia will at this juncture push matters to extremities. 





The personal designation of Count von Roon to the Presidency 
of the Prussian Ministry by the royal order of January 1, seems to 
qualify the impression given by the first order of December 20, in 
which the succession to Prince Bismarck was made to devolve simply 
upon the senior member of the Ministry. And this recent order is 
made more emphatic by the facts that Count von Roon was at the 
same time created a general field-marshal of the Empire, and that 
the Ministry of War was divided so as to relieve him in part of the 
details of that office, and yet to create fur him a sort of foreign war 
department, thus equalizing him, as it were, with Bismarek in the 
determination of the external policy of the kingdom. One searches 
the Prussian journals in vain for any light upon this changed: con- 
dition of affairs—if indeed it is to be accepted as a change and not 
simply as an incident; they all agree in saying, ** We knew nothing 
and can give only rumors.” The King’s open declaration te Bis- 
marck on New Year’s day—that he had made some changes iv his 
office with great reluctance, as the only means of retaining his ser- 
vices—may be taken as an assurance that there has been no serious 
divergence on the part of the King from the policy of his most 
trusted minister. And it was natural enough that the King’s strong 
military likings should have inclined him toward Von Roan as Bis- 
marck’s successor, without regard to shades of political opinion. 
Nevertheless, the fact is, that in place of the head of the Liberal 
party a Conservative now stands at the head of the Prussian Mivis- 
try, that the Liberal press has taken the alarm, and the Liberal 
party is changing its attitude from that of bold and triumphant 
leadership to that of anxious and pugnacious criticism. 





Where the veil is so thickly drawn, only events can reveal the 
motives of these perplexing changes. If Bismarck really contem- 
plated a reconstruction of the Ministry with himself as premier, 
it would appear that the King is not ready for so fundamental a 
change in the Prussian method of administration. A Collegiate 
Ministry, with its obvious disadvantages, has these two merits: that 
it may combine all parties, and thus secure to minorities their 
proper representation in the government, and that it makes of the 
king a personal working ruler instead of a mere lay-figure. Of this 
latter point the Hohenzollerns are likely to be tenacivus. It has 
been their pride, and their merit, that they have been kings indeed ; 
have studied state affairs; have labored in person with their minis- 
ters upon the details of their several departments—as Frederic the 
Great did in finance, in trade, in jurisprudence, hardly less than in 
the discipline of the army. In these diversified labors, King Wil- 
liam is just as diligent and as intelligent as any of his predecessors, 
and he would probably be slow to relinquish his habit of personal 
inspection and control to a Prime Minister who should be an- 
swerable to Parliament rather than to himself. Whatever may 
have been the imbroglio of the Ministry, its solution is not yet 
reached, vor is even its origin explained. 
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THE MORAL OF THE CREDIT MOBILIER SCANDAL. 
\W FE do not believe many people take comfort in the Crédit 
Mobilicrinvestigation. The thing is alittle too unsavory even 
for the opposition to enjoy. It does not, on the whole, make much 
diflerence, as far as the credit of the country is concerned, whether 
the members accused by Oakes Ames took the stock and got their 
dividends or not. ‘The facet is that nearly every one of them gave 
a disingenuous account last summer of their connection with the 
road, showing either that there was something wrong in this con- 
nection or that they thought there was, and did not hesitate about 
resorting to ambiguous phraseology and mental reservation in order 
to hide it. It is a mistake to suppose now, as some Administration 
papers seem to do, that the matter can be disposed of by 
expelling Oakes Ames. He cannot be made a scapegoat, and 
willnotbe. No attempt will be made to expel him; and if there is, it 
will not succeed, partly because his term of office is too near its 
close, and partly because too many politicians are implicated, in a 
greater or less degree, in whatever was wrong in his operations to 
make it possible to single him out for punishment. Public reproba- 
tion cannot be satisfied by decimation or any form of vicarious 
sacrifice. The affair will have to lie in the public mind just as the 
investigation leaves it, evcry man carrying his own share of the 
blame. 

But it is a mistake,.also, to suppose that mere punishment 
of any kind will remedy the state of things which this investigation 
has revealed ; that it will prevent members of Congress from taking 
a pecuniary interest in undertakings on which they may be called 
on to legislate, or Government directors from taking stock in 
corporations whose operations it is their duty to watch. Nothing 
but a high sense of personal honor will ever keep public men out 
of mire of this sort, and a high sense of personal honor cannot be 
created by the lash, whether it be the jailer’s cat or the editor’s abuse. 
It is partly the gift of God and partly the result of education, and 
constituencies must take it where they can find it, and be thankful 
for it, and give up ail hope of infusing it into any man cither by re- 
ward or punishment. The character of the Congressman will al- 
ways be the product of the social and moral condition of the com- 
munity which elects him, and there is no use in trying to make it 
anything else. 
af public life by active measures is the removal as far as possible 
of temptation from the path of public officers. This is the one field 
in which legislation can accomplish much in aid of political mor- 
ality. If we want good judges, there is no use in threatening to 
hang or imprison them if they take bribes or pervert the law. 
What we have to do is to pay them well and surround them with 
security and consideration, or, in other words, remove from their 
path all inducements to go astray. In like manner, if we want pure 
legislators, what we have to do is, as far as possible, to shut them 
out from all fields of legislation in which it is the interest of indi- 
viduals to buy votes. This is generally recognized all over 
the country as the best mode of dealing with that fruitful source of 
corruption—special legislation. This has been absolutely pro- 
hibited in Illinois, and with the best results, and it is conceded that 
it is from a similar course that any thorough purification is to be 
looked for in the State legislatures of New York and Pennsylvania. 
Now, there is in special legislation itself nothing more dishonest 
than in general legislation; but prohibiting special legislation 
means prohibiting that species of legislation for which large num- 
bers of persons are willing to pay heavily—it is, in short, depriving 
legislatures of all vendible powers and privileges. 

These vendible powers and privileges, in the case of Congress, 
- consist mainly in the power of taxing particular commodities for the 
purpose of protecting native industry, granting subsidies in aid of 
railroads and steamboats, and of engaging the Government in in- 
dustrial enterprises. The “Crédit Mobilier scandal” is only the 


natural result of a long course of legislation in which the seeds of 
corruption were thickly sown. The first assaults on the virtue of 
Congressmen were undoubtedly made through the tariff, and they 


The thing to be done towards improving the tone | 


could not have been made in a more insidious way. Once the House 
got into the habit of listening favorably te the arguments of men 
who sought to have taxes clapped on for the avowed purpose of 
raising the price of articles produced by themselves, the downward 
road was entered on. There was, is, and always must be “ money” 
in every scheme of legislation, no matter how fine a name may be 
given it, which suddenly and on a day named enables A, B, cr C 
to sell his goods at an advance. No legislature which is armed 
with this power, and which exercises it as recklessly as Congress has 
done, can long remain pure. It is not in human nature to sit hour 
after hour listening to men pleading for your assistance to increase 
their incomes thirty or forty per cent. without the feeling gradually 
springing up in your breast that you ought to have a share in the ad- 
vance. It is not in human nature either for a man whose annual 
revenue is only $5,000 or $6,000, and who is only sure of it for one 
year, and has no profession or calling to fall back on, as is the ease with 
alarge number of Congressmen, to listen to great capitalists clamor- 
ing day after day for hundreds of thousands of dollars to help them to 
run steamboats, or millions of acres of land to help them to build 
railroads, without asking themselves what harm can it be to make 
these speculators pay a little for the vast “ potentiality of growing 
rich ” which they so glowingly describe in their speeches and pros- 
pectuses. The process of degradation in which all this results 
has been going on for many years. It begins to bear fruit at last 
in the vast jobs and defaleations, the small loans, the muddled ac- 
counts, the falsehoods, prevarications, and ‘conflicts of veracity” 
to which we are now treated, because the enormous powers assumed 
by the Government during the last ten years, coupled with the tre- 
mendous commercial activity bred by paper money, by the rapid in- 
crease of population and the great influx of foreign capital, have made 
speculators more eager and energetic and unscrupulous than ever, 
and legislators needier and more greedy. The varnish of “ patri- 
otism” which has so long covered up these miserable transactions 
at last begins to wear off. Itis wholly gone insome places. <A gen- 
tleman called on a Carpet-bag Governor not long ago, about a park 
fur the State capital, and dwelt earnestly on all that his plans if 
carried out would do for the health and adornment of the 
city. “Oh! hang all that,” said the candid knave; “what 
we want is some good contracts.” The Crédit Mobilier men 
have managed to talk until now about the nobleness of “spanning 
the continent” with ‘‘a great highway of civilization”; in a few 
months they would have chuckled boldly over their fat dividends 
as the one object of their toil and sacrifice. 


The remedy is simple. The Government must get out of the 
‘“‘ protective’ ” business and the “subsidy” business and the ‘‘im- 
provement” and the ‘‘ development” business. It must let trade, and 
commerce, and manufactures, and steamboats, and railroads,and tele- 
graphs alone. It cannot touch them without breeding corruption. 
We care nothing about the wonderful storics we hear about what 
can be achieved in the way of “ promoting industry” by all these 
canal and steamboat and railroad schemes. Were the material pros- 


’ pect twice as tempting, the state could not profitably meddle with 





them, because neither it nor any other government in the world can 
command the virtue necessary to carry them on. This is not a matter 
of speculation ; we know it as a matter of experience. It is almost as 
much as this Government can do to maintain order and administer 
justice. It may one day beable to doa great deal more, but not until 
a great change has occurred in the social condition of the country. 
We have gone far enough, heaven knows, on the road of “ protec- 
tion” and “promotion,” and have found at every step that it 
leads straight to the bottomless pit; that for every hundred dollars 
voted by these poor men to whom we pay scanty wages for passing 
bills in Washington, we lessen, and perceptibly lessen, the stock of in- 
dividual honor, of self-respect, and of public spirit, of a loyalty to 
ideals, to which, far more than to any triumphs of material indus- 
try, we must look for continued national greatness. We are mak- 
ing money fast enough in all conscience ; what needs fostering just 
now is honesty. 
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THE SMALL STATES IN THE ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


HE jealousy of the “small States” proved to be the greatest im- 
pediment to the formation of the Union, and is now thought to 
be the chief obstacle that will prevent a very large majority of the 
people from effecting a constitutional change in the principle of 
senatorial representation and the manner of choosing a President. 
To understand this clearly, it must be borne in mind that fifty-eight 
of our seventy-four senators represent only a minority of the inha- 
bitants of this country, and that every constitutional amendment 
requires the concurrence of two-thirds of the two Houses of Con- 
gress and of the States. It is inferred that the small States will 
never give up their excess of power, and therefore that no change 
can be effected in the election of President or the representation of 
senators. 


So far as the election of President is involved, this difficulty is 
certainly greatly overestimated, and indeed is an objection that 
will arise only in the minds of those who are students in constitu- 
tional matters, and in the habit of pondering our theory of govern- 
ment with its peculiarities and difficulties. To the two classes of 
people who really control amendments, the “plain people” and the 
politicians of the country, it will never occur as an objection. The 
voter in Nevada feels only a common interest in the result of a Pre- 
sidential election, and it never occurs to him that his ballot weighs 
as much in that result as the ballot of nine citizens of New York. 
To him, the machinery of electors and electoral colleges is an intri- 
cacy, an impediment, and not a necessary means to anend. He 
knows that the people of Nevada have no greater interest in the 
choice of President than the people of any other State, and it never 
enters his mind that they have a more effective voice in the matter, 
still less that they should have. He sees clearly enough that the 
election of President is not a contest between States, and has even 
ceased to be a contest between “ sections” and is simply a contest 
between parties. As a practical man, he knows that the dispropor- 
tionate weight of Nevada on one side of the political scale will be 
set off by the disproportionate weight of Delaware on the other. 
Furthermore, experience has taught him that “the candidate who 
gets the most votes is always elected,” be it by majority or plurality, 
he does not care which; and that the only instance to the contrary 
was when this same machinery of electors threw the choice of Pre- 
sident into the House of Representatives. Finally, as a good citizen, 
he believes that this ought to be so, and that it would be a most 
undesirable and dangerous thing for an election to occur which 
would give the office to a man who has received fewer votes than 
his opponent. The American people certainly believe that majo- 
rities (or pluralities) win, and ought to win; and there is no prin- 
ciple to which they will yield a more hearty assent than that the 
majority ought to govern. The State jealousy which is feared can- 
not well be aroused, because the change will not really affect any 
Stato interest. The office of elector is nothing in the eyes of the 
politician ; no other office will be swept away by the change ; the 
small States will still have the same number of senators and repre- 
sentatives to send to Congress; and everything will go on as before, 
save that the two political parties will then do directly what they 
now do indirectly. 


It was said by Kent, that “if ever the tranquillity of this nation is 
to be disturbed, and its liberties endangered by a struggle for power, 
it will be upon the subject of the choice of a President.” Under 
our present system such a struggle might be caused, first, by frauds 
in the election, and, secondly, hy frauds, irregularities, or corrup- 
tion in the proceedings of the electoral colleges. If, for instance, a 
decided majority of the American people had voted for the Demo- 
eratic candidates at the late election, and the formal electoral 
choice had depended upon Louisiana, it would be an easy thing for 
the party managers to throw out the electoral vote of the State in 
the present condition of affairs, and thereby throw the choice of 

President into the present House of Representatives ; or if, as in the 
event of Mr. Greeley’s death, the electors were really unable, for 


.the American people. 
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waut of time, to unite upon a common candidate, or if the fate of 
the electoral choice depended upon three elevated carpet-baggers, 
say from Florida, who might suddenly find high moral reasons for 
voting for a third candidate not before heard of—in any of these 
cases the body politic would suffer a shock more or less dangerous, 
as the wrong was more or less flagrant. And the opportunities for 
wrong are much increased by the peculiar provision of the Constitu- 
tion which requires not only the greatest number of electoral votes 
cast, but that ‘such number be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed.” For if on opening the returns it should appear 
that some for the successful candidate had been fraudulently ab- 
stracted or tampered with, nevertheless “the House of Representa- 
tives shall choose immediately by ballot the President.” Thus it can 
be seen that while there may be no great danger of an election 
being directly reversed by fraud or casualties, the contingencies are 
many by which it may be thrown into an adverse House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


So far as the Senate of the United States is concerned, the power 
of the small States would doubtless be exerted to defeat a change. 
If a surrender is ever brought about, it will in all likelihood be by 
some such coercive measures as have forced the House of Lords 
from time to time to give up positions which they might censtitu- 
tionally have maintained. There is a moral power in the decided 
will of a decided majority which often carries down mere constitu- 
tional power. If an overwhelming majority of the American peo- 
ple ever become thoroughly in earnest on the subject of a constitu- 
tional amendment derogatory to the power of the small States, 
history indicates that they will not always dare to defeat it; and 
yet such a battle will be very diflerent from any that has ever betn 
fought between commons and lords or the people and the crown. 
In all of the European contests, there has been an appareut power 
on the one side, in the person of a monarch or an aristocracy, and 
the people onthe other. In our own country it will be almost im- 
possible to procure a controversy between the people considered as 
the people, and certain of the States considered as States. With 
our present constitutional views and traiviug, such a contest, though 
existing in fact, would never be an earnest one, for the reason that, 
from the peculiar structure of our government, it would appear to 
be a contest between large States and small ones—a contest in which 
the States will be individualized, and some sympathy be felt for the 
weaker party. 


With regard to the representation of States in the Senate, it is 
evident that there can be no middle ground ; either we must have 
the system substantially as it is, or the upper house must be a 
mere refiex of the lower in somewhat reduced dimensions. It is 
true that if the States of this Union were states in the European 
sense of the word—that is, distinct communities with adverse inter- 
ests and different languages—no greater anomaly could exist than 
their equality in the Senate. Thus, if population were made the 
rule, and New York were taken as the standard, Nevada, with a 
population of 42,491, would be entitled to less than 3d of a rep- 
resentative, and 1-50th of a senator; or, conversely, if Nevada were 
taken as the standard, New York should now have in Congress 103 
representatives and 200 senators. But there is one fact lying be- 
hind State lines which has received little attention, yet which shows 
that, while our senatorial system maintains the integrity of the 
States as local powers, it does not do any wrong to any portion of 
As we have said before, the diverse interests 
of this country are not State but sectional. Now it so hap- 
pens that these “sections” are so made up of large and 
small States that the aggregate of senators in each does not 
greatly differ in proportion from the aggregates of the other two. 
We are aware that this assertion does not strictly accord with the 
figuresof the census. The South (after transferring from the old 
slave States Delaware to the East and Missouri to the West) will have 
in the next Congress twenty-eight senators to eighty-eight repre- 
sentatives; the East (in which we include with Delaware the 
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three great States, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio) will have 


twenty-two senators to one hundred and twelve representatives ; 
and the West (with which we place Missouri) will have twenty-four 
enators to eighty-three representatives. In the temporary ap- 
portionment made by the Constitution in 1787, thirty-five members 


were awarded to the seven States north of Delaware, and thirty to 
the remaining six. We do not now recall anything which shows 
that this division was intended as an exact adjustment between the 
future free and slave States; but be that as it may, it gives to each 
side precisely two senators for every five representatives. The 
first apportionment by Congress, founded upon the census of 1790, 
disturbed this equality by giving to the Northern States an in- 
creased number of representatives; and the disproportion contin- 
ued to grow slowly but steadily greater until, under the census of 
1260, the South (less Missouri and Delaware) had twenty-eight 
senators to only seventy-five representatives, or more than one to 
three; while the States which we now group as Eastern had only 
twenty-two senators to one hundred and seven representatives, or 
about one to five. Yet here it must be borne in mind that this dis- 
proportion was augmented by the “ three-fifths” representation of 
slaves, which in effect reduced the population of the South; and it 
must also be understood that in the Western group the proportion 
was twenty-four senators to sixty-one representatives; and that 
the South and West have always been almost exactly side by side 
in their respective ratios. 

Thus it may be seen that the preponderance of State represen- 
tation in the Senate is possessed by the South and West, the poor- 
est and weakest portions of the country ; and that the wealthy and 


powerful Kast is the only portion which in any degree suffers. The 
evil, such as it is, is beginning to work its own correction. Already 


three of the New England States have no more representatives 
than senators; New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio are losing and 
will continue to lose members in each new apportionment; while 
the South and West are gaining rapidly in population, and possess 
States, like Texas and California, capable of taking a place ulti- 
mately among the greatest. We may therefore conclude that while 
a decided disparity in State representation does exist, it still 
works no substantial wrong; and that in practical effect it is less 
now than it has been, and will never again be so great as it now is. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ALABAMA DAMAGES. 
‘UE following appears in the Springfield Republican : 


‘The distribution of the Alabama money becomes more and more a 
dubious problem the more it is discussed. Public attention to ithas already 
carried the discussion behind the mere question of its allotment, to the more 
fundamental issue of whether we can do with the money what we like. In 
other words, is the money ours, completely, or are we bound to apply it to 
a specified object, and, if there is any lett, give it back to Great Britain ? 
The New York Nation takes the latter view. ‘The Government,’ says the 
Nation, ‘is as much bound morally to retain only the cost of the property 
actually destroyed by certain specitied vessels, as it is to pay over to private 
citizens the sums coming to them for the losses sustained under similar cir- 
cumstances.’ . It never occurred to them [the Arbitrators] to specify the 
damages to which it should be applied, and to stipulate the return of any re- 
maining moiety to the treasury of Great Britain. It was left for the Nation— 
which, with all its disgust at the sentimentalities, delights in nothing more 
than the inculation of moral ends that confound by the bare impossibility of 
their attainment—to discover and promulgate this obligation, as fictitious 
as it is impotent.” 


This is a criticism on an article written to combat the theory 
that the Government of the United States takes the Alabama da- 
mages, not as a trustee for certain specified purposes, but as absolute 
owner, and may do with it as it pleases. The one sentence in it on 
whieh this curious perversion could possibly be founded is the fol- 
lowing, but the meaning of this is made perfectly clear by the argu- 
ment which follows: 


“That the United States could come in and claim, as au individual, for 
property actually destroyed by tve cruisers, for which Great Britain was 
fouvd liable, of course no one doubts; but in dividing te money, the Gov- 
ernnient is as much bound, morally, to retain only the cost of the property 
a*tually destroyed by certain specified yessgls, as it is to pay over to private 


citigoos the sua coming to them for lesses sustained uuder similar cireum- 
» 
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The Republican must be careful, or it will get as bad a reputa- 
tion as the New York Times, which secms to have laid aside all 
shame and scruple in the reproduction of its adversary’s opinions. 
In this case, the phrase “ but in dividing the money,” which fixes 
the sense of the paragraph, was left out, we hope not intentionally ; 
but it has a suspicious look. 

What the United States should do with the residuum of the fund, 
after all legitimate claims are satisfied, is plain enough—keep it, of 
course. That it should return it to Great Britain is an idea which 
we do not believe any human being on either side of the water enter- 
tains or has ever entertained. But the doctrine that the United 
States Government may make this residuum as large as it pleases by 
setting up rules of distribution, as Mr. B. F. Butler is doing, made 
up partly of “ eternal justice,” partly of technical rules of law, and 
partly of Butler’s own notions of what the arbitrators meant, is 
something which very few unbiassed people are prepared for. Butler 
—(can there be anything odder than the selection of this worthy— 
the author of the repudiation scheme of 1867, and the promulgator 
in the same year of the famous maxim that ‘a nation has no con- 
science ”—for the settlement ofa nice question of public duty !)—But- 
ler proposes to misappropriate the money by repaying war premiums 
of insurance, which were expressly excluded from the consideration 
of the Tribunal, and declared te be for ever barred and extinguished ; 
and he proposes to increase the residuum wrongfully by refusing to 
pay the claims of the insurance companies, which were not excluded, 
and which he, with characteristic double-mindedness, acknowledges 
to be sound if the companies have lost money, but untenable if they 
have made a profit—which is like saying that a man’s rights under 
the law ought to depend on the condition of his bank account. The 
submission to the Tribunal of the indirect claims, and the his- 
tory of those claims before the Tribunal, were a source of consider- 
able mortification to most intelligent and upright Americans. This 
mortification will, however, be very much deepened if the fand is 
dealt with in entire disregard of the conditions of the award and 
of the plain intent of the arbitrators. The doctrine of absolute 
ownership is one which a fair-minded man—though we do not our- 
selves see how—may entertain; but if it is adopted, it only becomes 
all the more necessary that the national honor should be saved from 
the stain of having the fund parcelled out under the rules supplied 
by a person in whom nobody has any confidence, and who takes 
pride in his own unscrupnlousness. 

There is no reason in the world worthy of five minutes’ considcra- 
tion for paying the insurance companies anything, unless they are 
paid all that they claim. They took war risks in the regular course 
of their business ; if they have lost money by them, they have lost 
it in the regular course of their business; and there is no more 
justice in making up their losses out of the Alabama fund than out 
of the funds of the American Tract Society, or in making them 
up at all, any more than those of the fire insurance compa- 
nies, In short, we owe them salvage on the ships they paid for, 
or we owe them nothing; and the compromise proposed by Mr. But- 
ler is a bit of tortuousness, which it may be entertaining to see him 
engaged in, but with which Congress ought to have nothing to do. 








THE BREAK-UP OF PARTIES. 
WaAsHINGTON, January 25, 1873. 


» lee disclosures of the Crédit Mobilier investigation continue to occupy, 
almost, monopolize, the attention of political circles here. They form 
the staple of conversation. The question is no longer whether this or that 
politician has bought and owned Crédit Mobilier shares and drawn dividends. 
The mere ownersbip of stock and the drawing of dividends appear now as a 
sin of minor importance, and those who made a straightforward confession 
at once are almost looked upon as men of honor, brave enough to tell the 
truth. The question to-day is whether men of high standing in Congress— 
men who so far enjoyed an unblemished reputation for personal probity and 
possessed the confidence of the people—men who were honored by intelligent 
constituencies with positions of great power and responsibility, did or did 
not deliberately cummit perjury before a committee of Cougress. There is 
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a goneril impression that, unless appearances are utterly deceptive, some of 
them did, and that the more they try to clear themselves, the deeper they 
sink. Nobody is inclined to take the statements of Oakes Ames, after all 
the transformations they have gone through, as absolute truth. But the 
testimony given by him this week is so strongly supported by documentary 
evidence and by corroborating circumstances, that it can no longer be 
orushed aside by mere general denials. 


The impression produced by these developments is most painfui. At first, 
members of one party were heard to express a sly satisfaction at the dis- 
credit thrown upon certain leading members of the other. But this partisan 
feeling is giving way to a different sensation. Now, men of patriotic im- 
pulses, who have the honor of the American people at heart, are asking 
one another with alarm and mortification, What is to come next? Nothing 
seems now impossible. When perjury, in the highest political sphere, be- 
comes so cheap, who is there whose honor can be relied upon? When 
Oakes Ames drew forth his memoranda, and made his terrible revelations 
about Colfax, Patterson, Kelley, and Garfield, the Investigating Committee 
presented a spectacle worth seeing. Not one of its members appeared in- 
clined to push the enquiry ; they rather seemed to shrink from the depth of 
shame which disclosed itself. The Democrat Niblack, who might have en- 
joyed the cruel embarrassment of those shining lights of the Republican 
party, was even carried so far by an impulse of pity as to suggest that thos® 
gentlemen should be permitted to employ counsel. The enquiry was almost 
entirely left to the accused and Oakes Ames, who has turned accuser, and 
assumed the réle of a vindicator of truth. The leniency of the Committee 
is generally noticed, and there is scarcely any doubt that many important 
points might have been much more clearly established had the examination 
been pushed with vigor on the part of those charged with its conduct. The 
latter seem rather disposed to let a fog of doubt hang over the matter, to 
hide the deepest disgrace. But‘it is said that Oakes Ames has more docu- 
mentary evidence which will bear as heavily on Colfax and others as that 
which utterly crushed Patterson; and also, that his memorandum book, 
when produced before the Committee, will reveal the names of men in- 
volved in the Crédit Mobilier business hitherto not yet thought of. The ex- 
tension of the enquiry to the affairs of the Central Pacific Railroad bids fair 
to lead to new disclosures equally startling, especially as this branch of 
the investigation has been confided to the more energetic ‘“ Committee No. 
2.” There is a rumor that another contribution of $10,000 to the election 
expenses of a senator will be shown, and that several prominent legislators 
will appear in the character of regularly retained and paid attorneys of rail- 
road companies. There is still a vague hope entertained by some that the 
worst part of the testimony of Oakes Ames with regard to Colfax, Patter- 
son, Garfield, and Kelley may be overthrown by counter-proof, but that hope 
is growing weaker from hour to hour, while the impression is gaining ground 
that the truth has not half been told yet. The party managers are getting 
seriously alarmed lest the weight of these things become so heavy as to 
break down “the machine”; and they biess their stars that this is a short 
session, and that in about six weeks the agony will be over, at least for the 
present. 


But party discipline appears to be almost broken up. No Administra- 
tion measure can receive the united support of the Republicans in Congress, 
and, as far as I can remember, there has not been a single “ strict party vote” 
on any important subject during the present session. There may be one when 
the Louisiana matter comes up, but even that is not certain. The Democra- 
tic vote has so far been as little united as the Republican, and even the old 
partisan style of making opposition is gradually falling into disuse. When, 
in the diseussion on the bill to authorize the building of ten new ships-of- 
war, Senator Hamilton of Maryland, a fair representative of the old-line 
“unterrified” school, made a regular Democratic speech in opposition, he 
was gently but firmly reproved by some of his party friends, who openly 
supported the bill, and seemed to be of the opinion that the old kind of talk 
will no longer do. As I heard Congressmen describe the situation: “The 
fences are down, and nobody seems to know exactly where the lines are.” 
The House of Representatives is evidently without leadership: The Crédit Mo- 
bilier investigation has made sad havoc among its prominent men. The only 
leader left untouched is Speaker Blaine, who, while in his present position, cau 
of course not lead on the floor, and of whom it is quite uncertain whether he 
would make a great effort to enforce party discipline even if he could. To 
say that this lack of drill, this confused mixing of elements, is the prelude of 
a speedy dissolution of the old parties, would be too sanguine a prediction; 
the present condition of things is evidently pointing that way, and the re- 
sults of the Crédit Mobilier investigation are certainly strengthening the dis- 
integrating tendency. I find that the number of politicians who express in- 

-diffsremee as to the future of their respective parties is perceptibly increas- 
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ing. The derclopmeuts now taking place are exciting so much disgust that 
men of sel{-respect lose their veneration and attachment for the old orgawza- 
tions more rapidly than otherwise they would have cone. 


The majority being in so disorganized a condition, there will probably vet 
be much legislation this winter beyond the appropriation bills, the ordinary 
routine business, and sach other subjects as must necessarily be dispored 0! 


What the Senate will do with the repeal of the bankruptcy law, iam ) 
able to predict. The number of those who favor repeal instead of amend 

ment appears larger than was first expected; but whether large enough to 
carry the Senate is quite uncertain. The abolition of the franking privilege 
was treated in the Senate in a manner clearly showing that a majority would 
be glad to see the measure defeated in some indireet way. * The House bil! 
was so burdened with injudicious provisions that even the truest friends of 
the measure voted to amend it. Uuless the House accepts the Senate 
amendments, you must not be surprised to see the franking privilege outlive 
the present session, and then perhaps many others. The recommendations 
made by the President in his message are either voted down by decisive ma 
jorities or treated with neglect. It seems impossible to rally the Adminis 

tration party on any of them. Senator Ramsey has given notice that he will 
call up the Postal Telegraph Bill as soon as possible, and it is reported that 
if he succeeds we shall have the curious spectacle of Mr. Schurz and Mr. 
Conkling fighting side by side in opposition to that Administration measur 


while it seems uncertain whether any of the other prominent frionds of the 
Administration will champion it. I am told that th ocates 
of the measure count upon a large majority in the Senate, but 1 


assured also that it cannot pass the House. The great 
improvement enterprises recommended by the President are also doomed to 
failure. This method of “ moving the crops” will not prosper this wintey 
Congressmen are on their good behavior just now. While the more enter- 
prising among them venture out with a big job now and then, the average 
member labors under a vague impression that he is surrounded by extravrdi- 
nary dangers, and must be careful how he votes on jobs. Even the proprie 
tors of the restaurants are complaining of the extraordinary duluess of the 
season, because the “ Third House,” the lobby agents, find Congressmen too 
timid to dine and drink champagne with them—all this, thanks to the Crédit 
Mobilier and the indiscretions of Oakes Ames. ~ 

In the meantime, all is reported serene at the White House. T am told 
they have a quiet chuckle there over the Crédit Mobilier investigation, for 
a very characteristic reason—as long as Congressmen investigate and 
destroy one another, they will have no time to think of investigating the 
executive departmeuts, and the White House may look with cool indiifer- 
ence at the slaughter going on ‘“‘at the other end of the avenue.” Bat, un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, that indiTerenca is ill-advised, for the investi- 
gations are, like a fire, “ not uuder control,” and it is not far from the Capito! 
to the White House. Moreover, there are the first symptoms perceptible 
of an estrangement between the President and «ome of the Republican 
leaders. I have seen several senators and representatives who think that 
the President is not iu a proper frame of mind at all; that he does not care 
to “recognize” the great services rendered to him during the late cam- 
paign; that he believes and says that his own popularity alone carried the 
election, and had to pull the so-called party leaders through, who in many 
cases were mere dead-weight; that therefore he does not owe anybody any- 
thing on account of the late campaign, but that those whose re-election 
was secured by the strength of his popularity owe him much. New, the 
said sevators and representatives are of a decidedly different opinion, and 
remark that if his Excelleucy thinks they did not he!p him during the late 
campaign they need not help him now, and his Administration may take 
care of itself. This will not disturb Gen. Grant very seriously, inasmuch as 
he does not take much active interest in “ politics” just now, except so far 
as the new San Domingo enterprise is concerned, which he hopes will sue- 
ceed, especially since his own San Domingo scheme, togetber with the 
whole policy of his Administration, was so “‘ triumphantly viadicated by the 
American people at the late election,” 





ENGLAND.—MR. MILL AND THE LAND-LAWS. 
Lonpoy, January 10, 1873. 

T may be disputed whether Mr. Mill does or does not occupy so distin- 
guished a position in the country as he did before his parliamentary caree . 
He never became quite acclimated to the atmosphere of political agitation « 
and his failure was owing as much to certain defects as to his superiority to 
party manceuvres or his incapacity to descend from the regions of pure 
speculation to the level of country squires. There was a want of that union 
of robust mental and physical vigor which is the best qualification for any 
oue who takes part in the rough game of English politics. He was rather 
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an oracle to be consulted than a leader to be followed, and therefore, if Mr. 
Mill retained the allegiance of bis own friends, be certainly did not conciliate 
his antagonists, nor even impress them as a formidable antagonist. His 
own followers, however, regard him with undiminished affection, and espe- 
cially the little band who are anxious to appropriate to themegelves the old 
title of “philosophical radicals” once applied to Mr. Mill’s early friends. 
To say the trutb, their philosophy is apt to be of a rather barren kind. 
It is summed up in a few dogmatic utterances about the rights of man, and 
atill more of women, the necessity of diminishing government interference, 
and so forth—all of which may be very true, but which do not necessarily 
indicate great cultivation or width of views. Indeed, the opinion is becom- 
ing current, if I am not mistaken, that those good old revolutionary 
formule did not contain the whole truth, and are not quite capable of edify- 
ing a philosophical mind. But whether the adjective “ philosophical” be or 
be not appropriate, the radicals are undoubtedly a strong party, and have a 
great respect for Mr. Mill. Some importance is therefore to be attributed to 
a rather curious manifesto which he has lately published in the Examiner. 
The Examiner, I should say, once celebrated for its controversial vigor, has 
undergone a long period of eclipse, but has lately come out as an organ of 
Mr. Mill’s friends. The manifesto of which I am speaking is called Advice 
to Land Reformers, and speaks of the question of land-laws as having fairly 
come to the front. Two proposals, it is added, have lately called for attention : 
First, the abolition of primogeniture and the power of entail; and, secondly, 
the compulsory sale of all corporate property and the investment of the pro- 
ceeds in the Funds. The first proposal, says Mr. Mill, should be supported 
and the last opposed by all true reformers. For the present, he only 
speaks of the first. His reasons are somewhat remarkable. There are a 
variety of proposals afloat of a considerably more violent character than 
these which Mr. Mill discusses. The abolition of private property in land 
altogether, or the forcible limitation of landed estates to very small areas, 
are amongst the dreams of the more revolutionary schemers. Mr. Mill, how- 
ever, passes by such plans as altogether chimerical for the present, what- 
ever may be their ultimate value. Tho abolition of primogeniture and the 
limitation of power of entail might be carried out at once, but the reformers 
are divided as to their expediency. They are advocated by some radicals 
on the ground that these changes would tend to form a class of peasant- 
proprietors ; and the advantages of that system to the cultivators have been 
set forth by many radicals, and by none more forcibly than by Mr. Mill 
himself. A letter from Mr. Cobden, preaching the same doctrine, has just 
been published by Mr. Bright. But here occurs the division of sentiment. 
Many radicals are strongly averse to the multiplication of landed properties, 
and their reason is a simple one. Give a man a bit of land, be it twenty 
acres or twenty thousand, and you make him a conservative. Any one, 
therefore, who wishes to upset society altogether may very well hesitate 
before increasing the class which Continental experience proves to be the 
most obstructive and immovable of all classes. You would destroy the influ- 
ence of a duke, but it would be at the price of setting up a thousand pea- 
sants, each of whom would be every whit as conservative asthe duke him- 
self, and probably a good deal more pigheaded and ignorant. If you think 
of setting up a guillotine, one neck is obviously better than a thousand; and 
even without such extreme measures, there is a danger in multiplying the 
resisting forces of society. 

Of the morality or wisdom of this theory I have not space to speak, 
though it seems rather questionable policy in any one convinced of the bene- 
fit of peasant proprietorship. To refuse to remedy an evil in order to 
maintain a great body of discontent with evils in general is scarcely a fair 
manceuvre. Mr. Mill, however, has a different answer to those who take 
this view. He denies that the abolition of primogeniture and similar changes 
would be favorable to the growth of peasant proprietorship. It is dotthtful 
how much land would be brought into the market, and there is no proba. 
bility that it would be bought by poor men. So long as society is what 
it is, an increased facility in the sale of land would probably tend rather 
to accumulation than otherwise. The rich manufacturer who is anxious 
to become a county magnate is the man who snaps up any fragments 
that come into the market, and not the poor ‘cultivator, who, indeed, 
could hardly buy it on profitable terms. Land in England brings with 
it so much more than mere pecuniary returns, that the interest ob- 
tained for landed investments is, as a rule, exceedingly small. Mr. Mill’s 
answer to the reformers who object to peasant proprietors is therefore 
complete, and, in all probability, quite sound. Abolish primogeniture 
to-morrow and it would make next to no practical difference. So long as 
the power of testamentary disposition is not limited, it would make no 
difference at all, for it is very rare for landed estates to be divided ac- 
cording to the laws of intestacy. And even if the power of entail and 
settlement be restricted within narrower limits thau at present, the social 





tendencies which now prevail would effectually prevent any great sub- 
division of the land. What, then, is to be gained by Mr. Mill’s proposal ? 
is the natural question of reformers. We have all been denouncing the mani- 
fold evils which result from the accumulation of landed property, and 
have professed our anxiety to abate them. Mr. Mill, as the acknowledged 
prophet of the radical party, proposes a great measure of land reform, and 
his first argument is, that it will not have the slightest tendency to diminish 
the acknowledged evil. What, then, is the advantage of his plan? Mr. 
Mill answers that, in the first place, anything which tends to facilitate the 
transfer of landed property is so far a good thing, because the man who 
buys is more likely to be an improving lendlord than the man who sells. But 
secondly, and this is his main answer, it is in some degree a blow at the aristo- 
cracy. The object of primogeniture and the power of entail is to maintain an 
aristocratic order; and they will be broken down so far as this safeguard 
is concerned. No radical would deny the validity of the argument, which, 
so far as it goes, gives a very good reason to alter the law. The law of pri- 
mogeniture, indeed, so far as it produces much practical effect, runs coun- 
ter to all the principles of the radical party. That requires no demonstra- 
tion ; but considered by itself it is, and Mr. Mill does his best to prove that 
it is, a matter of very small importance. If, in spite of any such 
changes, the accumulation of landed property in fewer hands continues, 
or is even accelerated, would radicals be very much gratified by the 
reflection that the elder sons of rich families were forced to share a 
little more equitably with their younger brothers? The change pro- 
posed must seem to be exceedingly petty in the eyes of those whose 
first aim is the encouragement of peasant proprietorship, or of those- 
whose objection to peasant proprietorship is that it would hinder changes 
of a still more vital character. Both sides, indeed, might agree to Mr. 
Mill’s proposal, but they would agree to it only as two men might 
agree to travel together from London to Dover, though one was on his way 
to India and the other to the North Pole. 

The conclusion which will probably be drawn by many radicals is 
a very different one from that which Mr. Mill advocates. They will 
fully admit that a mere change in the laws of primogeniture and settlement 
will do next to nothing to alter the existing distribution of landed property, 
but they will infer that something much more vigorous ought to be done. 
The aristocratic spirit of the country does not depend upon these laws, but 
on much deeper and more permanent causes. Very well, they will say. 
then we must attack the aristocracy in a more vital point. Either we must 
enforce laws stringent enough to break up the existing properties forcibly, 
or we must endeavor to upset the whole system which now makes landed 
property so attractive by associating it with social prestige. So soon as 
such proposals are seriously brought forward, there will be room for discus- 
sions of a much more exciting character than those which now occupy the 
attention of the radicals. Meanwhile, it seems likely that Mr. Mill’s moder- 
ate proposal will not excite enthusiasm enough to give it a very prominent 
place in the party warfare of the future. When the chief advocate of a plan 
advocates it on the ground that it will produce next to no appreciable in- 
fluence in regard to the points most chiefly interesting to his supporters, he 
will hardly have very enthusiastic followers. The question will either 
retire from the front or will come forward in a much more menacing 
shape. If 1 might venture a guess, it would be that for the present it will 
be sheived in favor of more immediately popular though not more import- 
ant questions. 








THE GRAMONT-THIERS DISPUTE. 
Paris, January 4, 1873. 

HE Duce de Gramont, who was the last Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Empire, and who is considered as one of the chief promoters of the 
war with Germany, has just published letters which have a great impor- 
tance in an historical point of view. It will always be an object of the deep- 
est interest to know how the war of 1870 was brought about. M. de Gra- 
mont, after two years, comes forward and wishes to prove that the Emperor 
Napoleon IIT. did not enter quite alone and single-handed into the war, and 
that he had good reasons for trusting in the active help of Austria. I must 

quote a few lines from the Duc de Gramont : 


“On the 23d of July—that is, after the declaration of war—the ambasza- 
dor of Austria (Prince Metternich) came to see me at the Foreign Office, 
and handed me two despatches of his Government, both dated the 20th of 
July, begged me to take cognizavee of them, and left them so that I 
could make a copy of them. One of these despatches, which has been pub- 


lished since, as it was intended for a established in principle the 
neutrality of Austria, and took peculiar care to establish by reserves and b: 
precedeuts that this neutrality would not hinder the armaments which 
should seem necessary for the security of the empire. This neutrality, 
which was proclaimed in accord with us, and the secret of which we pos- 
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sessed, could not disquiet us. For, in order to prevent any misunderstanding, 
there was, as I have said, another despatch, very complete and explicit, writ- 
ten on the same day, and left with me on the same day by the Austrian am- 
bassador. Lam not the only person who received communication of these 
two despatches. This communication was also made to Saint-Cloud aud to 
other members of the Government.” 

M. de Gramont does not name these other members of the Government. 
I believe that only one of them, M. Emile Ollivier, received the secret des- 
patch. This phrase only is cited by M. de Gramont, but it is sufficiently 
explicit: “ Will you therefore repeat to his Majesty and to his Ministers 
that we consider the cause of France as our cause, and that we will contri- 
bute to the success of its arms within the limits of the possible ? ” 


The publication of this letter has create’so much sensation at Vienna that 
M. de Beust, who was at the time Minister of Foreign Affairs, was recalled from 
London, where he is now ambassador, in order that some sort of answer 
might be prepared. There could, of course, be no official answer made. M. 
Thiers, in the Committee of Enquiry on the Causes of the War, had given an 
account of his diplomatic journey through Europe, and said that M. de 
Beust had assured him that he had never encouraged the Emperor Napo- 
leon III., that he never promised him avy help. M. de Gramont now 
publishes a phrase of one of Beust’s despatches which is not in accordance 
with the statements of M. Thiers. But the Austrian and French Govern- 
ments are not directly at issue. The official press of Vienna is, however, 
trying to explain the words of M. de Gramont. It is no longer denied that 
the two Courts of Vienna and Saint-Cloud were in very close terms of friend- 
ship in 1870; it was not unknown at the Burg that Napoleon intended to 
quarrel with Prussia; Prince Metternich, on the 23d of July, repeated to 
the French Government that Austria meant to help France; it is not even 
denied now in Vienna that Austria was negotiating with Italy in order to 
come to a common understanding. The official press explains for what 
reasons the good intentions of Austria remained sterile. First of all, Austria 
was arrested by the hostility of Russia, then by the attitude of the German 
population of the empire ; the other reasons given are: the incomplete pre- 
paration of the Austrian and Italian armies, and the rapidity of the Prussian 
successes. This last reason is perhaps sufficient. It is also well known that 
Count Andrassy was at Pesth at the time of the declaration of war; when 
he heard of the fermentation of the war party in Vienna, he sent at once a 
long telegram, protesting against any action which might be taken without 
the concurrence of the Parliament of Pesth. Prince Bismarck had taken his 
precautions on that side; the Parliament of Pesth declared very soon in 
favor of a complete neutrality. The Hungarians had no intention of giving 
Austria a chance of reconquering her former position in Germany. The 
dualistic system had been their triumph ; what could Beust, what could the 
Emperor do between the Prussian tendencies of Hungary on cne side, of 
the German provinces on the other, and in face of Russia? France was com- 
pletely abandoned, and the revolution of the 4th of September broke all the 
bonds between her Government and the Governments of Europe. It is per- 
haps not a trifling circumstance that the two ambassadors who were the 
last to remain with the Empress Eugénie at the Tuileries were Nigra and 
Prince Metternich. It is rumored in the Bonapartist circles that the Empress 
has in her possession letters of the Emperor of Austria which are full of ex- 
pressions of sympathy, of promises of support. Such letters, if they really 
exist, have deceived the Imperial Government; the constitutional system 
now in force in Austria deprives them of any binding character. The Em- 
press, it is said, refuses to publish any part of them, though this publication 
would help her cause, in showing that the Empire in 1870 could reasonably 
hope for the succor of Austria and of Italy. 


The mystery of all these negotiations is not quite unveiled. It is hardly 
eredible that such revelations as M. de Gramont, has just made have no 
other object than to rectify the account given by M. Thiers of his useless 
conversations with the Ministers of the various Courts of Europe. If the 
conduct of M. de Gramont has not very deep motives, it has really no ex- 
cuse ; for the publication of secret despatches he has received is likely to place 
France in a sort of diplomatic quarantine. In old times, the conduct of M. 
de Gramont would have been punished by the Bastille ; the lettres de cachet 
were, at first, specially directed against the men who compromised the in- 
terests of the state. Who will be found, for a long time to come, willing to 
negotiate with agents who think themselves a'lowed not only to expose the 
most secret affairs of their own country, but of the foreign governments 
who have imprudently trusted in their good faith? The behavior of M. de 
Gramont is so incorrect, 80 monstrous, that we are led to think that this 
gentleman, better known for his vanity than for his intelligence, is on this 
occasion only the instrument of stronger men. 

Two only are likely to draw any benefit from these revelations. It was 
quite evident, when the Emperor of Austria went to Berlin and showed 
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himself to the world with the new Emperor, that there was a little nervous: 
ness in such a hasty acceptance of the accomplished facts. This readiness 
is now quite explained by the fact that Austria and France, or at least 
the Austrian Government and France, were at one time nearly allies 
against Prussia. Bismarck probably always knew all the facts of the case ; 
the letters of M. de Gramont are no revelation to him, but they will be a 
revelation to the German people, to the people of Vienna as wel! as to the 
Prussians ; and the German feeling is so strong now in the German-speak- 
ing provinces of Austria, that the Emperor Francis Joseph will be forced by 
his own subjects to prove his repentance, his remorse. He will lie, as it 
were, prostrate at the feet of Wilhelm, helpless, and quite unable to 
make any opposition to the schemes and projects of Bismarck. He will be 
the only German sovereign guilty of sympathy with France, and he wil! 
have enough to do in keeping his German provinees. 

But there is somebody else besides the German Chancellor who is likely 
to benefit by tht disclosures of M. de Gramont. The French people is very 
generous. If you talk with ignorant peasants, you will find them already 
disposed to forgive Napoleon III. They do not read much ; they see only, as 
it were, the surface of events. ‘The Emperor has been betrayed by his 
generals, by his ministers.” This is their explanation of our late misfor- 
tunes. They will now be able to say also, “ He has been betrayed by his 
allies.” The popular mind has a curious disposition to build up legends out 
of the elements of history ; and the historian himself will be foreed to look 
somewhat different!y unon the conduct of Napoleon IIT., if it is proved that 
he could not unreasonably count upon the support of Austria and of Italy. 
Of course he will always remain guilty of a criminal aggression upon Ger 
many, as well as of imprudence. He could only bring 250,000 men into the 
field at first. It was not enough to intrigue with Austria and Italy—he 
ought to have waited till he could procure regular binding treaties. He did 
not embark in the Crimean, in the Italian war, as rashly as he did in the 
German war. His folly is all the more to blame in that personally he did 
not resent Sadowa as a defeat of his own policy ; that he had even contrived 
to facilitate the first progresses of the Bismarckian policy. He knew more 
of Germany than many of his ministers, and he was quite aware of the 
strength and of the importance of the Prussian army. I believe that Na- 
poleon III. never had a moment's illusion, that he did not believe in a con- 
flict of the two sections of Germany separated by the Main; he knew that 
the aggression of France would unite against her all the parts of Germany. 
But he hoped to strike a rapid blow, to obtain one victory, and his desire 
was then to step forward and to offer to Prassia very acceptable temns of 
peace; to recommence, to a certain extent, what he had done at Villa- 
franca. 

The Bonapartists will use for the profit of their cause the facts which 
are now coming to light. They are working constantly at what may be 
called the legend of the war; they represent the Emperor, betrayed by 
everybody, by his advisers, weakened by a Chamber which had refused to 
adopt the Prussian system of obligatory service, entering on the war, much 
against his will, because M. Thiers and the Republicans accused him of 
having since Sadowa sacrificed France to Bismarck; deprived, after the 
first defeats, of the supreme command of the army; advising in vain that 
MacMahon’s army should remain before Paris; following this army to Sedan, 
and there sacrificing his crown and his liberty for the lives of his soldiers. 
Why should M. de Bismarck work now indirectly for the diffusion of this 
legend? It seems clear to me that the new system of revelations indicates 
that Napoleon III. and the German Chancellor are not adverse to each other. 
M. de Gramont would never have published secret despatches without the 
permission of his former sovereign, and this sovereign must have some rea- 
son for sacrificing, as it were, Austria to Bismarck. He cannot be moved 
by a foolish desire for revenge ; he wants probably to prove at the same time 
that he did not enter into the war like a madman, and that the good inten- 
tions of Austria and of Italy were rendered powerless, not only by the mili- 
tary events, but also by the revolution of the 4th of September. We ure 
waiting with some anxiety for the development of this new policy, which 
seems to unite the interests of the new German Empire and of the fallen 
empire of the Bonapartes. 





Notes. 
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(G P. PUTNAM’S SONS will publish ‘ Funeral Orations and Addresses,’ 
* by William Cullen Bryant.——Roberts Bros., Boston, announce for 
publication, next month, ‘Bits of Talk about Home Matters,’ by Mrs. 
Helen Hunt (“H. H.”); ‘The Intellectual Life,’ by Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton; ‘Women iu Americau Society,’ by Abba G. Woolsou, with a preta- 
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tory letter by John G. “Whittier; and a ‘Life of Rev. Samuel J. May,’ 


edited by Rev. J. T. Mumford—* partly biographical,” say the publishers, 
meaviug perhaps autobiographical. In his ‘ Recollections of Our Anti- 
Slavery Couflict,’ Mr. May has left a true if not a full record of his humane 
ministry both in the pulpit and out of it, but doubtless Mr. Mumford will have 
something to say also of bis early life and training.——Stoddart & Co., Phila- 
delphia, are about issuing ‘ Hints to Young Artists,’ by the late Thomas 
Sully. We learn that Mr. John Hosack, the well-known author of ‘ Mary 
Queen of Scots and Her Accusers,’ has finished and will soon print a second 
volume of that work.——Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, announce ‘ Lady 
Green-Satin and her Maid Rosette,’ from the French.——At the request of 
W. C. Bryant, President Barnard, Judge Barrett, G. W. Curtis, Prof. You- 
mans, and other gentlemen of this city, Rev. John Weiss will deliver a 
course of six lectures on “The Characters of Shakespeare” in Robinson 
Hall, No. 13 East Sixteenth Street, on the evenings of February 7, 10, 14, 
20, 22, and 24. ‘ 





—We have received several emphatic communications in disapproval of 
“N. N.’3” letter, published last week, concerning the printivg of examina- 
tion papers in college catalogues ; but, for want of room, we must reserve 
them fur another issue. 


—We shall not be alone in weleoming back into the field of political, 
religious, aud wisceilaneous controversy the now venerable but. still 
vigorous Mr. Orestes Browuson. This month he publishes the first number 
of what he designates the “ last series ” of his well-known Quarterly Review. 
It is fully equal to its predecessors, and they formed a body of as good hard 
thinking ou important topics as ever issued from the American press. As 
to the soundness of their conclusions, there were often two opinions, at the 
least ; and two opinions diametrically opposed, and one of which was in the 
necessity of nature destined to destroy aud exterminate the other. On the 
other hand, there was often perfect uvanimity among all right-thinking 
persons as regards the good service done by Mr. Brownson to some vitally 
important cause, moral or intelleetual. And however these things might be, 
there were never two opinions as to the rigid and manly honesty and open- 
ness of his intentions, and seldom two opinions as regards the unambiguous 
openvess of his method as well, while his mere form of expression was 
singularly taking, by reason of its simplicity, clearness, strength, and free- 
dom from any shadow of artifice or affectation. Had he written for some 
great newspaper, and on topics in which he anda wide audience had a common 
interest, it is probable no writer of the century would bave gained a surer 
popularity. As it was, he has been little known, except among the more 
thoughtful and enlightened students of religious controversy ; and, to some 
of those, he has been known only as an able and uncompromising enemy. 
He is, however, an enemy in whom a controversialist might well delight. Au 
American Protestant, for example, who is persuaded that American political 
institutions are perfection, that Roman Catholicism, in its essence, is inimi- 
cal to our political institutions, and that his countrymen are justly convinced 
of the soundness of these views, may well enough be satistied with a Roman 
Catholic writer who thus expresses himself in regard to American civiliza- 
tion: 

“I confess, therefore, though my interest in my country and country- 
men is as great as ever, I do not consider it a high compliment to be 
credited with an intense Americanism. Where the people are Catholic and 
submissive to the law of God, as declared and applied by the Vicar of 
Christ and supreme pastor of the church, democracy may be a good form of 
government; but combined with Protestantism or infidelity in the ple, 
its inevitable te sndency is to lower the standard of morality, to enfeeble in- 
tellect, to abase character, and to retard civilization, as even our short 
American experience amply proves. Our republic may have had a material 
expansion and growth ; but every observing and reflecting American, whose 
wemory goes back, as mine does, over fifty years, sees that in all else it is 
tending downward, and is on the declivity to utter barbarism.” 

—* Religion, Philosophy, Politics, and General Literature” are the subjects 
of which Brownson’s Quarterly will treat, and in the number before us we 
Lave, first, an article introductory to the “last series,” which avows the 
cditor’s belief that what the age needs is “ Catholicity in its strepgth, not 
iu its weakuess,” and announces that “nobody must expect from the Re- 
eicew avy soothing words for the enemies of the Church; any effort to con- 
ciliate the despoilers and revilers of St. Peter.” The Syllabus will guide 
the editor when modern civilization is discussed. The second article is en- 
titled ‘‘ The Papacy and the Republic,” and maintains that the Republic is 
doomed unless the people become Roman Catholics, and the state takes its 
rightful position of subordination to the church. As it is,.we are all going 


headlong to the pit because the one true and great conservative principle of | 
eur system, ‘the Common Law ivherited from our Catholic ancestors,” “the | 


«uv umon Law which is of Catholic origin, or at least was brought to its per- | 


uyu ages age” by Catholic judges, ig in danger. of disappearing under the ! 





attacks of the politicians and the cheap lawyers. Only Catholicism can now 
avail to save us. Next comes “‘ The Dollingerites, Nationalists, and the Pa- 
pacy,” which we confess we did not read; and the fifth article, which treats 
of some lectures by Archbishop Manning, we also ieft unattacked, our interest 
in that giant of intellect being faint. Between them is a very good article 
which we did read, and with a good deal of satisfaction, and which we feel sure 
will do good and a great deal of good. There is, to be sure, running through it 
arather common and sufficiently cool suggestion—not an assertion, but an as- 
sumption much affected by Romanist writers—that Roman Catholicism makes 
chaster women than Protestantism. But this apart, there is much sound 
doctrine on the general question of the relation of the sexes, and of the way 
in which women who write noyels write about women. Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton—“ one of the very few women authors the stern masculinity of the 
Review can tolerate as writers on Catholic subjects ”—and a certain Sister 
Mary Francis Clare, are the authors whose works form the text for the 
essay ; but other writers are touched upon, and the general remarks are, as 
we have said, good and profitable, one American “ woman writer,” as Mr. 
Brownson would say, coming in for some advice which is kindly meant 
and, in our opinion, just. We imagine, too, that it will be as well taken 
as meant, and we hope it may be pondered by plenty others of our novelists 
besides the author of ‘The House of Yorke.’ “ What is the Need of Revela- 
tion?” “ Politics at Home,” “ European Politics,” and *“‘ Literary Notices and 
Criticisms,” make up the rest of the number, in which there is very little indeed 
that does not invite attention and repay it. Every too optimistic, Fourth- 
of-July orator, every Manifest-Destinarian, every too devoted idolater of 
Plymouth Rock, may find it of use in confirming him at least in his opinion. 
And it may even do him the service of making him suspect for a moment 
that he may, after all, have been now and again a little too inflamed. 


—Readers of newspapers and magazines are perhaps too intimately ac- 
quainted with Macaulay’s ‘ New Zealander ’—that rather tiresome traveller 
of the future who is to visit the ruins of Loudon, and who will indulge in 
the melancholy and moral reflections which such a spectacle should awaken 
in the properly regulated mind. In the meantime, writers of leading articles 
have made “a useful man” of him, and have put him to all that kind of sen- 
timental work. But, as is well known, he is no child of Macaulay’s ; he had 
been making his prospective archeological journeys long before Macaulay 
was born. He was to come from Peru, from Alaska, from the Antipodes, 
from nowhere in particular; and he was to sigh over the ruins of New York 
and Philadelphia as well as of London, or, indeed, over any ruins ; the main 
point was the moral. Mrs. Barbauld knew him in 1811: “On some future 
day a traveller from the Antipodes will, from a broken arch of Blacktriars 
Bridge, contemplate the ruins of St. Paul’s.” There can be no doubt that 
this is the identical individual—Macaulay’s own man. <A few years earlier, 
about 1803, Kirke White had a faint glimpse of him : 

“Where nowis Britain? . . . 
Her palaces and halls? 


o’er her martes, 
Her crowded ports, broods silence.” 


Pe . the savage sits upon the stone 
That marks where stood her capitols,” etc., 
bis and perhaps discovers 


Some vestige of her ancient stateliness.” 
Ten or a dozen years before White, Richard Alsop, of Connecticut, one of 
the Hartford wits, announced the arrival of this same traveller from 


= - his distant home 
From western shores with brilliant cities graced "— 


“Where now Alaska lifts her forests rade ’’— 
to stray, ‘contemplative, ” 


** Where Philadelphia canght theadmirirg gaze, 
Mid ambient waves where York's emporium shone, 
Or fair Bustonia graced her Eastern throne.”’ 


He hears no human voice—only 


> . the moan of winds that eadly ¢ 
O'er many & shattered pile and broken stone.” 
In 1760 or’62, thirty years earlier, Goldsmith describes the man and his feel- 
ings in the ‘ Citizen of the World.’ London itself, he says, will fade away 
some day, and leave a desert in its room. “The sorrowful traveller wan- 
ders over the awful ruins,” aud as he beholds he learns wisdom and fvels the 
transience of every sublunary possession. ‘“ Here, he cries, stood their 
citadel, now grown over with weeds ; there their Senate House, now the 
haunt of every noxious reptile; temples and theatres stood here,” etc. Al- 
sop’s man also notices the noxious reptile and defines it : 
“ From some gray tomb by withering fern o’erspread 


Slow rears the rattlesnake his glistening crest, 
And fills with dreadful sounds the dreary waste.” 


Horace Walpole’s “curious traveller from Lima ” appears to be the same man; 
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and is not the Agricola of the Georgics who rests ‘‘ contemplative ” upon his 
plough to moralize over what he has turned up in the furrow— 


** Grandia que effossis mirabitur ossa sepulchris '’— 


an earlier avatar of this venerable personage? Wecan be traced back be- 
yond the middle of the last century, and there is reason to suspect his exist- 
ence hundreds of years before. We believe him to be the Wandering Jew 
of literature. 


—Father Finotti’s ‘ List of Works written by Catholic Authors and pub- 
lished in the United States’ (New York: Catholic Publication Society) 
intersperses titles, copied with a fair degree of accuracy and fulness, with 
notes writteu in an agreeable, chatty style, and conveying considerable bio- 
graphical information. He ought to be thanked heartily for one thing, that 
he did not wait till his work was perfect before publishing. All bibliogra- 
phies should appear in two editions—one in which the author and his 
friends do their best ; a second, in which he uses the corrections and addi- 
tions that his first edition is sure to call out. Father Finotti understands 
this, and appeals to his readers for emendations. We send ours at once, 
beginning at the beginning. Why is the book called ‘ Bibliographia Catho- 
lica Americana’? No work has any right to the title ‘ Bibliographia Ame- 
ricana’ which omits the rich Catholic literature of Canada, of Mexico, of 
Peru, and other South American states—a literature which surpasses in 
extent and in commercial, if not intrinsic, value that which is recorded in 
the present volume. Father Finotti is an enthusiastic bibliographer, but 
also, it is easy to see, an unpractised one. In describing books in his own 
library, in regard to which, if anywhere, one would expect him to be aceu- 
rate, he often leaves out such important particulars as the date of publication 
and the form. He gives a list of Chateaubriand’s ‘‘ American editions, as far 
as I know of them,” and omits the two Boston (1802 and 1814) and the New 
York (1818) editions of ‘ Atala,’ and the Boston edition of ‘René’ (1815), all of 
which he could have found in Sabin’s ‘ Bibliotheca Americana,’ a work which 
he should have consulted constautly. Only Part I. (1784-1820) of the ‘ Biblio- 
graphia’ has yet appeared. It is arranged alphabetically. It is to be hoped 
that in the Fifth Part, which is to contain addenda, a chronological list will 
be given, which is absolutely necessary to enable the Bibliography to per- 
form its historical work. 


—Mrs. A. M. C. Seemuller, whose death in a German town where she 
had been residing for the benefit of her health has just been announced, is 
perhaps better known by her maiden name of Aune Moncure Crane, and 
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still better by her title of “ Author of ‘Emily Chester.’” A dozen years | 


ago, three or four American youpg women made a sudden reputation for 
themselves by writing a novel apiece, and of these Miss Crane was one. 
The author of ‘Rutledge’ was another; another was the author of ‘ The 
Amber Gods’; but Miss Crane’s first book was more widely read than those 
of either of the other ladies. It will not now be recollected very well by many 
people, as its success was in reality essentially an ephemeral success, and 
the reputation it procured for its author fleeting. And this it is worth while 
to point out, because its cxample was not without influence on many of its 
author's young countrywomen, and there was st once a rise in the market 
value of the young heroine who is wavering between two gentlemen, for 
oue of whom she feels “ an affinity,” and to the other of whom she is bound by 
common or statute law. The soulful young hero, also, who wants the 
young heroine whom he cannot have, was also much advanced in value by 
this novel. It, in short, brought to the knowledge of the average school- 
girl Goethe’s ‘ Elective Affinities,’ or rather a pale shadow of that work, and 
so was popular foratime. “Nature is to be studied in her monstrosities ” 
was its characteristic motto, and it may be supposed to have done the school- 
girls vast good. It was, indeed, the work of a writer who, at the time of 
writing, was hardly more than a school-girl herself, and who had that exeuse 
for the crudity of her book. It is told of the novel that the author was one 
day with a party of young ladies, her companions, one of whom proposed 
that they should form a literary club, each member of which should in turn 
write something to be read to the others, and that, acting on this suggestion, 
‘Emily Chester’ was written, although the proposed club was never orgau- 
ized. Some five years afterwards the story was published. Mrs. Seemuller’s 
subsequent productions, whether short stories for the magazines or longer 
ones, have attracted little attention, and required little; but if they showed 
no marked capacity, they showed, too, that the somewhat unfortunate plot 
of ‘Emily Chester’ was a matter of no significance. 


—M. Gabriel Monod’s ‘Etudes critiques sur les Sources de histoire 
mérovingienne,’ in praise of which we lately quoted a German critic, de- 
serves mention again on account of the peculiar circumstances of its compo- 
sition. M. Monod is the director of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, and all 


| with its ethnographical relations, etc., ete. 
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his pupils took part in this work. ‘Each one undertook the study of a 
special point, and reported in our weekly reunions the result of his researches, 
which were then discussed and commented upon by all present.” A better 
mode of making the study of history profitable and delightful could hardly 
be imagined, and our college professors having easy access to good libra- 
ries would do well to imitate M. Monod’s etample. Another work, going 
back to the original sources, is Charles Vatel’s ‘Chark.’ . Corday et les Gi- 
rondins,’ which fills three octavo volumes and a quarto atlas, and, aster all, 
presents only one phase of the life which M. Vatel has undertaken to in- 
vestigate ad imum. Two volumes have already prece.'ed this one, and three 
more are promised, including an inedited biography of Charlotte Corday, by 
Louis Caille Desfontaines, her first historian. Fo!lowing these, mention may 
appropriately be made of H. Wallon’s ‘ La Terreur,’ a critical study of the 
history of the French Revolution. Of Paul Lacroix’s ‘ Vie militaire et re- 
ligieuse au Moyen Age et a l'époque de la Renaissance,’ we hope to speak 
shortly from careful examination. A work that vies with it in value and costly 
elegance is the ‘ Musée des archives nationales,’ a sort of guide to the origival 
documents of French history exhibited in the Hotel Soubise, illustrated by 
1,200 fac-similes of the chirography of the most important, from the Meroyin 

gian period down to the French Revolution. Ludovic Lalanne’s * Dictionnaire 
historique de la France’ is the product of great industry at first hand. aad is 
said to be one of the best of its kind. To Vapereau’s ‘ Dictionnaire universe! 
des contemporains’ (fourth edition) has been added a supplement by Léon 
Garnier, in which the Polybiblion complains that the men of the 4th Septem. 
ber, of the Commune, and of the Left occupy the principal place, while the 
‘“‘conservateurs ” are sadly neglected. 


—There is perhaps no class of subscription books, or books sold through 
agents, better calculated to impose on even the well educated than atlases, 
nor any on which the purchaser as a rule gets less for his money, or buys in 
a dearer market. The opportunity to examine carefully aud to compare 
with the best work of the same class is geverally altogether wanting, let 
alone a knowledge of the criteria of such work. Except the maps of the 
Coast Survey, of the Government expeditions, and here and there of a 
State survey, like that of California, American cartography cannot be 
praised very highly—not at all, we believe, when it pretends to be an orig'- 
nal compilation from the best sources in regard to foreign couutries, as in 
the case of our home-made atlases. At the present moment the best mup- 
makers for the whole world are without question the Germans, and we have 
before us two admirable specimens of their work, which are being issued in 
parts that may be bought separately, at a very low rate. Of Dr. Karl yon 
Spruner’s ‘ Hand-Atlas for the History of the Middle Ages and of Modern 
Times’ (third edition) we have already spoken, apropos of the earliest issues. 
The sixth part is now obtainable, and it and the preceding include maps of 
the Eastern Roman Empire in Justinian’s time; Svria at the time of the 
Crusades ; the Ottoman Empire and its dependencies in the X VIIth century ; 
Spain from the beginning of the XVIth; Italy from 149% to the Peace of 
Campo Formio (1797); France in its widest extent under Napoleon T.; 
Russia, durivg three periods, from 900 to 1240; the whole of Poland and its 
several partitions; Europe in 1810, with Napoleon’s Campaigu in Russia 
—after the Vienna Congress, 1815—in the middle of the XIXth century, 
We have named chiefly the 
larger maps, but there is a host of Nebenkarten—minor and supplementary 
maps—stowed away in the spaces not otherwise in request. Of the excen- 
tion and accuracy of these productions it is quite unnecessary to speak, A 
certain amount of explanatory text accompanies each issue, and can he 
bound separately in a handy volume. Of equal merit, but dealing ouly with 
the present, the very latest, state of geography and of geographical 
science, is Adolf Stieler’s ‘ Hand-Atlas of All Parts of the Earth and of the 
World-Fabric ( Weltgebdéude).’ Each part (the 11th is now out) contains 
three full-plate maps, with frequent Nebenkarten, and already Germany and 
Switzerland have had five maps devoted to them, Spain four, Great Brita’n 


| and Ireland three, Australia three, Belgium and the Netherlands two, 


Hungary and Austria two, Polynesia two, Denmark, West Indies and 
Ceztral America, United States, Italy, and China and Japan, one cach. 
Besides these, the “ world-fabric” is illustrated in the visible side of the 
earth’s surface (as a planet seen in space), the northern heavens in te 
middle of the XIXth century, the ocean currents, winds, and navigation 
courses, the North Atlantic Ocean. The United States are to be mapped in 
six plates, of which the first appeared in Part 9 (from the Pacific to tle 
Rocky Mountains, as far south as San Francisco), and is better than any 
with which we are familiar, except so much of it as is contained in Mr. 
Clarence King’s mining atlas. Both these “hand-atlases” (not so small as 
the name might be taken to imply) may be had either of B. Westermann or 
of L. W. Scamidt, in this city, by whom they are kept in stock. Later in- 
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vestigations and political changes may leave Stieler out of date in some par- 
ticulars, but can never deprive it of real and permanent value. 
‘MIDDLEMARCH. 
Il. ’ 
iy ‘Middlemarch’ the most successful as it is certainly the most elaborate 
effort of George Eliot’s genius ? 

Hundreds of critics will answer in the affirmative, and may point to the 
infinite variety of the persons described, to the exquisite beauty and wit of 
the remarks and epigrams with which the book teems, in confirmation of 
their judgment. But though ‘ Middlemarch’ has stuff enough in it to fill 
out four or five ordinary novels, and though it would undoubtedly at once 
make the reputation of an unknown author, it will not be permanently 
placed on a level with ‘Adam Bede,’ ‘Romola,’ or with the most exqui- 
site of all George Eliot’s works—the ‘ History of Silas Marner.’ The defect 
of the book is, that the parts are much more striking than the whole, and the 
source of this defect lies in two characteristics, one of which is peculiar to 
‘ Middlemarch,’ whilst the other, though traceable in all George Eliot’s 
writings, becomes far more prominent in her later than in her earlier works. 

What readers care for in ‘Middlemarch’ is the study of character, but 
the author herself, as she takes pains by the very title to point out, intended 
it as a study primarily not of character but of provincial life. She in fact 
aimed at two different objects. Her first aim is to give a picture of existence 
in au English country town forty years ago ; her second, to show how this pro- 
saic life told upon the characters of three or four of the persons born into it. 
Now, in the attainment of the first object, George Eliot completely succeeds. 
The novel as a mere rendering of English life rises as much above such 
works as Mrs. Gaskell’s truthful and amusing sketch of ‘ Cranford,’ or Miss 
Austen’s truthful but to us, we confess, not very amusing sketches of com- 
monplace people, as a work of genius must always rise above books marked 
more by grace or cleverness. Looked at in fact as a series of pictures, 
‘Middlemarch’ is the most perfect representation of life in an English 
country town which is to be found in our language. Even the minute de- 
tails of Fred’s petty and somewhat sordid extravagance, and the descriptions 
of the horse-dealers by whom he is cheated, and of the billiard-room which 
he frequents, all add something to the picture, and bring before the mind the 
fearful and oppressive dreariness of a country town. But the very success 
with which George Eliot has painted ‘Middlemarch’ has been unfavorable 
to her full attainment of the second, and by far the more important, object 
of the tale. The form of the story has made it impossible to centre the 
reader's interest fixedly on any one character. You can never fully occupy 
your mind with Dorothea or with Lydgate in the same way in which 
you can give yourself up unreservedly to the character of Romola or of 
Silas Marner. Just when you begin to be anxious about Dorothea’s fate, 
you are carried off to Lydgate and Rosamond; and when your whole 
mind has become filled with the question whether Lydgate’s genius will or 
will not be ruined by Rosamond’s pettiness, you are compelled to break 
away both from Lydgate and Dorothea, and to interest yourself in the fate 
of Bulstrode or in the happiness of the Garth family. The mere annoyance 
of being constantly shilted from one scene to another is a trifling considera- 
tion. A much more serious evil of this constant shifting is, that it prevents 
the author from fully elaborating any one character, and from studying the 
effect of the work as a whole. 

It is always an-ungraceful and often a foolish thing to complain 
of @ great work because it is not something which it does not pro- 
fess to be, and there is something specially futile in censuring an author 
of genius because he has not the peculiar genius of some other writer. 
There is nothing, for instance, gained by pointing out that ‘Esmond,’ be- 
cause it is meant for an imitation of a work of the last century, wants the 
ease of ‘ Pendennis,’ or by censuring Dickens because he is not Thackeray, 
or Thackeray because he is not Dickens. But it is sound criticism to mea- 

sure an author’s productions by the standard of his own greatest works. 
Now, it is when judged by this criterion that ‘Middlemarch’ will be found 
defective. The scheme of the beok as the picture of a society has, as just 
pointed out, the inherent defect of making it difficult to fix attention on one 
or two persons, or to place the minor characters in due subordination to those 
worth elaborate study. But it happens that George Eliot has herselfshown the 
way in which this difficulty can be met. In her earliest and even now her 
most striking work you have pictures of society. The ‘Sketches of Clerical 
Life’ paint perfectly and clearly the social circle in which Janet and Amos 
Barton move, but you never lose sight of the principal character in the pic- 
tures of the minor personages whose figures fill up the canvas. The reason 
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of this certainly is, in part, that the three tales making up the ‘Sketches of 
Clerical Life’ are kept entirely separate from one another. The wonderful 
portrait of Janet is not injured by your being called upon to study before 
you see it complete the picture of Amos Barton’s tragic stupidity, and, on 
the other hand, you can attend to the miscries of the Barton family without 
having half your mind turned to Mr. Gilfil’s romance. If any critic will 
candidly compare the ‘ Clerical Sketches’ and ‘ Middlemarch,’ he will admit 
that the form of the one was plauned under a happy, and that of the latter 
a distinetly unhappy, inspiration. For the one feature which would vindi- 
cate the scheme of ‘Middlemarch’ is wanting. At the beginning of the 
book, every one must have anticipated that the different histories commenced 
in it will by degrees become so closely interlaced as to form a complete 
whole. As a matter of fact, though Dorothea’s life affects the life of Lyd- 
gate, and though there is a link (a very slight one, it may be added) between 
Fred’s marriage and Bulstrode’s calamity, still the book consists of at least 
three perfectly separate tales. A very slight amount of change would make 
it possible even now to publish separately the history of Dorothea and Ca- 
saubon, of Lydgate and Rosamond, and of Fred and Mary, and no one can 
doubt that the author might originally have produced these histories as 
three separate tales of life in * Middlemarch.’ 

“Any one,” writes George Eliot, “watching keenly the stealthy couver- 
gence of human lots, sees a slow preparation of effects from one life to another 
which tells like a calculated irony on the indifference or the frozen stare with 
which we look at our unintroduced neighbor. Destiny stands by sarcastic 
with dramatis persone folded in her hand.” This passage, and especially the 
last sentence of it, might be taken as a fair description of the attitude occu- 
pied by the author towards her own work. To a certain extent in all her 
books, but to a far greater extent in ‘ Middlemarch’ than in any of her other 
writings, George Eliot performs the part of the “destiny which stands by 
sarcastic,” and comments on the fate of the actors whom she brings into ex- 
istence. A main feature—in short, perhaps the main feature—of ‘ Middlemarch’ 
is the prominence given to what, borrowing a term from Greek tragedy, may be — 
called the “chorus.” The work begins with a prelude in which the reader 
is warned that he is to hear the history of a “ St. Theresa, foundress of noth- 
ing, whose loving heart-beats and sobs after an unattained goodness trem- 
ble off and are dispersed among hindrances instead of centring in some long 
recognizable deed” ; and the work concludes with an epilogue pointing out 
how the modern Theresa had failed, and the cause of her failure. Through- 
out the whole course of the story, moreover, the chorus is never long absent. 
At every turn reflections are introduced upon the characters, upon the 
events, upon the way the characters and the events work upon one another. 
No one who admires beautiful writing or can appreciate striking and origi- 
nal thoughts can fail to feel that the chorus or reflective portion of the book 
is full of beauty and power. To a large class of persous it forms probably 
the great charm of ‘Middlemarch.’ It certainly constitutes the most pe- 
culiar feature of the book. But a critic, even while he admires the reflections 
themselves, and feels that as moral reflections they possess far greater depth 
and subtlety than the remarks generally forced upon the world under the 
guise of moral teaching, can hardly deny that the part taken by George Eliot 
as the moralizer over her own handiwork, if it gives her novel a peculiar 
charm, also greatly damages its whole effect. It is a very curious study to 
observe the results which follow from the characteristic in question. One 
main and most injurious effect is that some of the characters are never 
drawn directly. We see not the men themselves, but the personages as they 
appear in the author’s reflections upon them. Take, for example, Bulstrode : 
an immense amount of skill, pains, and thought has been expended upon him 
yet he never becomes a really living character in the sense in which his wile, 
for example, of whom comparatively little is told us, stands out as a living 
human being; and the reason of this is obvious. Of Bulstrode’s thoughts 
and motives, of his views of religion, of his ideas of Providence, of his at- 
tempt to adjust his actions to principles which he held and yet had not the 
firmness to practise; of all this we hear a great deal, and a great deal which 
is very well worth the hearing. .As an analysis of a peculiar kind of hypo- 
crisy the account of Bulstrode is perfect, and a reader must be much better 
or much worse than his neighbors who does not feel many of the reflections 
on Bulstrode come painfully home to his own conscience. But of Bulstrode 
himself we know very little. The most marked personal feature about him 
is that he had a bad digestion, and that painful reflections on the state of | is 
body alternated with anxiety about the state of his soul. A/l we are to'd, 
as far as it goes, is natural enough; but what we maintain is that be is 
never really painted. We see a reflection of him, but we never see the man. 

A somewhat similar defect is traceable in the description of Will. Take 
him all in all, he is the least satisfactory character in the book. An amateur, 
who could not work and would not study, who was too. proud to propose to 
a lady whom he thought richer than himself, and not too proud to sneer at 
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and annoy the man on whose charity he lived; who, having apparently a 
marked distaste for work and a dislike to the serious and prosaic side of life, 
ends his career as au active member of Parliament somewhere between 1832 
and 1240—a follower, we must presume, of the Radicals of that day, that is, 
men like Joseph Hume—is, we confess, a character which seems to us neither 
iuteresting nor consistent. What is most apparent is that Will has a great 
charm for George Eliot, and the only conclusion to which one can in fairness 
come is that, skilful as she is, she kas for once failed to put before the 
reader a true picture of the man as he appears to her own mind. Take Will 
as the facts of his life paint him, and he appears a feeble, rather well-dis- 
posed Tito, who, late in life, turns into a feeble and less energetic Felix Holt. 
Take him as he is spoken of by the author, and you will suppose him a man 
of considerable originality, great generosity, and of aspecial grace—a person, 
in short, not absolutely worthy of Dorothea, yet whom she might marry 
without sacrificing the lofty greatness of her nature. The cause of this 
divergence between the estimate of Will formed by the author, and the view 
of him actually taken by the reader, is, no doubt, that he is not satisfactorily 
drawn. But the ultimate reason why the drawing is unsatisfactory is that 
George Elivt is occasionally so much occupied in the chorus to her play 
that she forgets to introduce us thoroughly to the characters. Will and Bul- 
strode afford the most marked instances of this omission; but a careful 
comparison say of ‘Silas Marner’ or of ‘ Janet’s Repentance’ with ‘ Middle- 
march,’ is sufficient to prove to any one but a very fanatical admirer that 
as the number of George Eliot’s “ wise, witty, and tender” sayings increase, 
the directness with which she paints living persons diminishes. 

The writer’s preoccupation with the reflections which her story is to 
suggest injures her actual delincation of even those persons whom 
she intends to make prominent by theirown acts aud speeches. George 
Eliot tends, no doubt, unconsciously more and more to make even the most 
lively and original characters in the book the representatives of different 
aspects of her own thoughts. The tones are very various, but they all or 
nearly all seem to be the tones of one voice differently modulated. Take, 
for instance, Mrs. Cadwallader. No one is more amusing and no one more 
alive, but a great number of her speeches are really little but the wit of 
George Eliot thrown into a sharp, rustic, and caustic form. 

Her description of Casaubon’s blood, “‘ somebody put a drop under a mag- 
nifying-glass, and it was all semicolous and parentheses,” is an exquisite 
sneer, but it is exactly the kind of sarcasm, dashed with a flavor of scientific 
allusion, which comes perfectly naturally into reflections by George Eliot, 
but comes far less naturally from the mouth of the rector’s wife. Mrs. 
Cadwallader, again, tells us how she had learnt to like her husband’s ser- 
mons: “ When I married Humphrey I made up my mind to like sermons, 
aud I set out by. liking the end very much; that soon spread to the middle 
and the beginning, because I could not have the end without them.” Here, 
as elsewhere, the phrases may be the phrases of Mrs. Cadwallader, but the 
wit is essentially the wit of George Eliot, In short, Mrs. Cadwallader, and 
the same thing is true of half the secondary characters, is in reality not so 
much a secondary character as a part of the great chorus of reflection which 
accompanies the tragedy from beginning to end. In general, as we have 
said, the reflections, if they somewhat injure the movements of the drama, 
are in themselves so beautiful that we should scarcely care to have them 
omitted. In one respect, however, they are themselves open to criticism. 
They are occasionaliy injured by what truth compels us to call scientific 
conceits. No doubt a time may come when the progress of knowledge will 
make metaphors drawn from physical science really natural ,as appropriate 
illustrations, but to such a stage of knowledge the mass of so-called edu- 
cated readers have certainly as yet not attained : 


“Even with a microscope directed on a water-drop we find ourselves 


making interpretations which turn cut to be rather coarse, for whereas under 


a weak levs you may seem to see a creature exhibiting an active voracity, 
iuto which other smaller creatures actively play, as if they were so man 
animated tax-pennies, a stronger lens reveals to you tiniest hairlets, which 
make vortices fur these victims, while the swallower awaits passively at his 
receipt of custom. In this way, metaphorically speaking, a strong lens 
applied to Mrs. Cadwallader’s match-making will show a play of minute 
causes, producing what may be called thought and speech vortices to bring 
her the sort of food she needed.” 

Now, is there in truth one out of a thousand persons who reads this pas- 
sage who finds that the ten lines of scientific metaphor really make clearer 
to him the fact, simple enough in itself, that Mrs. Cadwallader acted under 
the influence of a number of infinitely small causes? Is there any one who 
does not feel that the remark iu the ‘ Mill on the Floss,’ that people do not 
really weave elaborate plots, but live very much from hand to mouth, is 
in fact worth all this talk about hairlets, lenses, and vortices? In truth, 
throughout ‘ Middlemarch,’ we feel inclined more thau half to curse the day 
when George Eliot began rather to reflect than to copy. The book is her 





greatest effort. Its defect is, and this defect places it to our minds below her 
most perfect writings, that itis an effort in the bad as well as in the good sense 
of the word. The very brilliancy of the epigrams, the marvellous power of 
analysis used in tracing the action of character, the elaborate care given to 
the separate parts, leaves in the mind a sense of something like strain, and 
makes it difficult to look at the work as a whole. Yet it is impossible to 
part from a book which may be said, almost without exaggeration, to have 
made for many persons the chief happiness and interest of the last year, 
with criticisms on defects which, be they real or not, would scarcely deserve 
notice in another of inferior power. One point which tempts to criticism is 
that you can easily perceive that when, in the interest of the story, George 
Eliot forgets theories and has not time to make reflections, the whole power 
of simple, direct description is still as strong in her as ever. The last num- 
ber was written under some pressure for space. In one or two points it is 
certainly less finished than the rest of the book; but just in proportion as 
the work becomes less elaborate it grows more effective. Harriet Bulstrode 
is at no time a very prominent person in the story. The reader thinks of 
her as slightly vulgar and decidedly commonplace. Yet the whole history 
of her behavior under the most crushing misfortune, when the husband 
whom she has loved and revered turns out to be certainly a hypocrite and 
probably an actual murderer, is as pathetic as anything George Eliot has 
ever written. Mrs. Bulstrode goes down from ber room to sce her husband, 
who now knew that she had discovered all: 


“ «Took up, Nicholas.’ He raised his eyes with a little start, and looked 
at her half amazed for a moment. Her pale face, her changed morning dress, 
the trembling about the mouth, all said ‘I know,’ and her hands and eyes 
rested gently on him. He burst out crying, and they cried together, she sit- 
ting at his side. They could not yet speak to each other of the shame which 
she was bearing with him, or of the acts which had brought it down on them. 
His confession was silent and her promise of faithfulness was silent. Open- 
minded as she was, she nevertheless shrank from the words which would have 
expressed their mutual consciousness as she would have shrunk from flakes 
of tire. She could not say, ‘ How much is only slander and false suspicion f’ 
and he did not say, ‘ I am innocent.’” 


CRANCH’S 2NEID.* 
\ R. CRANCH belongs to that class which may be called a natural pro- 
41h duct of our democratic institutions in one of the best directions of their 
development—a class of which Mr. W. W. Story is perhaps the best speci- 
men; many-sided men, practising both art and literature, and more than 
one branch of each. In the dearth of encouragement for strict specialists, 
they do much to form the public mind and improve the public taste, and to 
redeem us from the charge of utter materialism. Still, the very fact of their 
many-sidedness sometimes interferes with their success in certain kinds of 
work which require long preparation and special attention. 

‘‘Caparisons are odorous,” yet the very title of this handsome volume 
suggests a comparison. Longfellow has translated Dante, Bryant Homer, 
avd now Cranch translates Virgil. When we have said that neither the 
American ‘Iliad’ nor the American ‘ Divine Comedy ’ fills our idea of what He- 
mer and Dante should be in English, the reader will be less surprised at the 
assertion that Mr. Cranch has followed suit, and given us an inadequate 
rendering of the ‘neid.’ This is the more to be regretted, because 
he has started from a right theory and on correct principles ; his conception 
is blameless, the fault lies in the execution. 

In translating a classical or foreign author, one of the first considera- 
tions is the form to be employed; that is to say, the metre. Once this 
would have been the first and almost the only consideration. But the pro- 
gress of scholarship has made the eract interpretation of the original a more 
important matter than it was. Greater accuracy is required both in the con- 
struction and in the interpretation of single words. Thus, we are not quite 
certain what is the best rendering for emicat, Mueid, lib. vi. v. 5 (“juvenum 
manus emicat ardens”); but we are sure that the usual translatiou, 
“springs,” or “leaps,” does not give the entire sense of it. Perhaps an 
additional adjective for the noun, or an adverb attached to the verb, wonid 
bring out the full force of the expression. Again, every school-boy thinks 
that he can construe the well-known line describing the Cyclops; yet it is 
very doubtful if the ordinary rendering is correct, and if the accumulation 
of three adjectives after one substantive is good, idiomatic, Virgilian Latin. 
The line should probably be pointed 

* Monstram horrendum, informe, ingens cut lumen ademptim,” 


and translated accordingly, “bereft of his huge eye.” If it be said that 
accuracy in these minor details is unnecessary, because verse translation is 
never so literal, we reply that in order to be able to give the proper equiva- 
lents, the translator must understand the exact meaning of the original. 





*-The Eneid of Virgil. Translated into Englieh Bank Verse, by Christopher 
sgood & Co. 
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Under this head we may include some obvious points of quantity, about 
which translators are sometimes careless, And here we are obliged at the 
outset to mark a blunder of Mr. Cranch, which might perhaps have passed 
unobserved had he not taken special pains to call attention to it in a note. 
Apparently not knowing what a spondaic line is 


(Quales | Threici | e quum | flumina Thermé | dontisz), 
he writes Thermddon, and blames Symmons and Coningtou for wiiting 
Thermodon, 

Still, in reference to the general reader, the principal question for the 
classical translator will be, What metre shail he adopt? Our first 
auswer is negative. With all due deference to the very respectable 
authority on the other side, not the classic hexameter. One of the 
ordinary objections, and the first brought forward by Mr. Cranch in 
his preface, namely, that the English language is short of spondees, 
does not seem to us insurmountable. It is only a question of time and 
trouble. By taking parts of words, and making a czesura in every spondee, 
you may find enough of these feet to break the dactylic monotony. Much 
better is the second reason which he assigus, to wit, that the metre is “ ob- 
solete,” exotic, and uu-Knglish. Indeed, we aro inclined to adopt his 
obsolete as a very happy epithet, aud to maintain that, whether we under- 
stand the proper rhythm and swing of the old hexameter or not, it is un- 
suited to modern tongues. Much has been said in praise of the German 
hexameter. Our own opinion is, that if an old Greek or Roman could 
be resuscitated, a large dose of German” hexameters would send him 
headlong back to his grave. What sort of dactyl, for instance, is sdu- 
selnde, with its three consonants after the vowel of the second (short) syl- 
lable? Setting German aside, in Engiish the metre is certainly unhandy, 
and, after a time, tires both writer and reader. This is a more potent con- 
sideration than may appear at first sight. Let us illustrate it by the French 
heroic metre. That metre, as Bishop Percy observed, exists in English, but 
only in the form of popular songs and “ broadside” ballads. Hence we can- 
not invest it with sufficient dignity for heroic verse. Who could suffer 
canto after canto of lines like these? 


** The war-cloud of dust, ro!ling heavy and dun, 
Cut off trom the fields all the light of the sun. 
The crash of the drom and the clarion’s blast 
The death that was fullowing grimly forecast.”’* 


No one would think of translating the ‘Henriade’ (supposing it worth 
translating at all) into anything but Popian heroics, nor would any one 
think of translating Racine except into blank verse. 

As respects Homer, our own idea has always been that he should be 
translated into fourteen-syllable iambics, the metre employed by Chapman, 
his first complete translator. Chapman’s chief fault was that he broke up 
the sense and ran it from one line into another, which is utterly un-Homeric. 
Whenever he has made a full line, with sense and sound closing together, 
his metrical advantage over his successor is to us extremely clear. But as 
we never found any one to agree with us, except the late Dean Alford— 
‘Christopher North” coquetted in that direction, but could not make up his 
mind—we suppose this must pass for a private crotchet. Aytoun contended 
that long trochaics, like ‘ Locksley Hall,’ were the proper English vehicle for 
Homer. This may also be considered an individual fancy. No one has ever 
proposed to apply either of these metres to Virgil. 

The irregular ballad-like stanza, of which Scott’s poems are the best long 
specimens, has been recommended and tried as the proper medium for trans- 
ferring ancient epics into the English language. Maginn made “ Homeric 
Ballads” out of episodes in the Odyssey. Professor Conington has rendered 
the Aneid into Seottian verse. The motive, we suspect, was different in 
the two cases: in the former, a notion of the ballad origin of Homer, and a 
conviction that in avy case some ef the episodes were intercalated ballads ; 
in the latter, a persuasion that the martial tramp of Virgil was best ex- 
pressed by the metre of Scott. There is a certain amount of reason in this, 
but the insuperable objection interposes itself that the classical epic was 
written in a continuous form of verse, and is altogether metrically misrepre- 
sented by a changeable and changing versification. The extravagance of 
turning regular into irregular metres was _unintentionally illustrated by 
Bulwer when (in his ‘ Athens’) he substituted a wild, choruslike lyric for the 
stately iambies in which Clytemnestra relatest the progress of the beacon- 
fires that announced the eapture of Troy. 

There remain the English heroie couplet and blank verse. The former 
has these recommendations: First. Authority and precedent; the weight 
of which is much diminished by the consideration that the epic of our 
language is written in blank verse. Second. That rhyme is easier to re- 
wenber. This reason may appear to some readers puerile ; with us it has a 








*** Les nuages épais que formait la poussiére,”’ etc. 
+.Eschylus, * Agamemuon.’ 





definite weight. Passages from classic translations are some of the very 
best exercises for schoolboys, who have to commit to memory “ pieces” for 
recitation or declamation; in later life they form agreeable ornaments to 
solitary reflection, to private conversation, and to public oratory. But these and 
some other reasons, which might be urged in its favor, are not strong enough 
to overcome the objections to rhyme, such as the occasional omissions and 
more frequent paraphrases which it requires. Even in original composition 
one line of a couplet is often a mere makeweight to the other, and this must 
more frequently be the case in a translation. 

Mr. Cranch has, therefore, to our mind, acted wisely in choosing blank 
verse for the metre of his ‘M@aeid.’ But now comes the great trouble and 
difficulty, something much greater than any of the difficulties attendant on 
rhyme, because more subtile and less apparent. Blank verse is both the 
easiest and most difficult of all verse to write ; the easiest to make out some- 
how, the most difficult to inspire with a true affatus of poetry. Whena 
versifier has a facility of rhyming, the mere rhyme supplies something which, 
if not exactly poetry, is at least a specious imitation of it—witness many 
jingles of Poe, Swinburne, and Jean Ingelow, which owe their doubtful 
poetic status entirely to their endings, and, if deprived of these, would be 
sheer balderdash. The writer of blank verse has no such help. If he does 
not possess a real sentiment of harmony and melody, as well as somewhat 
of the true poetic vein, the literal blankness of his composition will stand 
out. His verse will be little more than prose cut up iuto equal lengths. 
And, therefore, while any fairly educated person who can count on his 
fingers, and has read a certain quantity of poetry, can turn out some- 
thing that will do duty for blank-verse, the men living or dead who have 
produced the genuine article are few indeed. Moreover, there is an addi- 
tional difficulty in the case of translation ; the original author has a manner 
of his own, which must be to some extent imitated by a translator who 
understands his business. For instance, if Tennyson had the patience and 
perseverance to translate Homer, his version, despite sundry Tennysonian 
mannerisms, would be a masterpiece. But he could not translate Virgil 
equally well; he has not “go” or entrain enough to reproduce the Latin 
poet. 
There is a kind of translation which ingeniously manages to take all the 
poetry out of the original. We all know what Hobbes did for Homer. 
Now we will not say that Mr. Cranch’s work is quite on this level, but it 
often descends perilously near to it. No person unacquainted with Latin 
could gather from it the least idea of the sonorousness, the majesty, the 
grandeur, and, at the same time, the vigorous movement aud martial 
swing of the old poet, whom everybody used to call Virgil. We are careful 
to reiterate the epithet martial, because the ideas of valor and battle are as 
prominent in Virgil’s verse as in Bellini’s music. After this general per- 
vading fault, it is scarcely worth while to dwell or particular blemishes. 

That our readers may judge for themselves, we give Mr. Cranch’s render- 
ing of one of the finest passages in Virgil, the awakening of A2neas by the 
Trojan conflagration : 


““Meanwhile, with many a lamentable cry 
The city is confused. And more and more, 
Although my sire Anchises’ house stood far 
Away, hid and secluded, mid the trees, 
The noise grew loud, and all the horrible clang 
Ofarmsincreased. Starting from sleep, I gain 
With swift ascent the housetop’s joftiest verge, 
And stand and listen with arrected cara. 
As when the flames are raging through the corn, 
Driven by the furious winds—or a mountain stream 
Swollen to a rapid torrent, floods the fields, 
And desolates the smiling crops and all 

_ The labors of the oxen, and drags down 

The forests; and the unconscious shepherd stands ° 
Listening upon the peak of some high rock, 
Bewildered by the rushing noise beiow, - 
Then verily tne false faith of the Greeks 
Is manifest —their treacherous arts revealed. ~; 
Down falls the palace of Deiphobus 
Amid the uering fiames ; Ucalegon 
Next burns. ‘The broad Sigean waves reflect 
The fiery glow. And shouts of men are heard 
And blare of trumpets. Wildly I seize my arms; 
Although for arme there seemed but iittle use. 
Bat still | burned to gather a small band, 
And with my co es to the citadel 
Rush on ; for rage and hurried me. 
A glorious thing it to me to die 
In arms.’’* 








POLITICAL TEXT-BOOKS.t 
iy is a difficylt question to decide how far our public school course should 
be widened, so as to take in the study of political and social science. On 
the one hand it is complained, and with some justice, that the introduction 


*“ Diverso interea miscentur moenia luctu,” etc.—Lib. ii., 293 sqq. 
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of a multi ‘plict city of branches into our schools has ae resulted in a super- 
ficial and fragmentary knowledge of many things, which is of far less service 
in the long run than the narrower but more thorough training of the last 
gereration. On the other hand, if the one sufficient justification of free and 
compulsory education is this, that universal education is the sole safeguard 
of a political system like ours, it would seem that no single study should 
take precedence of that of government and society. And we are inclined 
to think that this is so; that when the pupil can read and write and reckon, and 
has a fair general knowledge of the geography of the earth, and the history of 
his own country, the very next object of attention should be, not algebra, or 
chemistry, or astronomy, or even perbaps natural philosophy or physiology, 
or grammar, but the institutions under which he lives. The necessity of 
this has been recognized in the many serviceable text-books on the American 
Constitution which have appeared of late years. The two books before us 
undertake to widen the field somewhat further—the one, by a study of 
‘‘ideas,” which is to precede that of institutions; the other, by the general 
principles of political economy and social science. We have no doubt that 
both authors undertake to supply a real want; we think, however, that the 
book that is wanted for our schools is one which shall incorporate all that is 
desirable on these heads—or at least the first mentioned—with the detailed 
study of the Constitution of the United States. Few schools can afford the 
tim: for two books on so nearly related subjects. 

In the first place, of Mr. Hopkins’s book, we are shy of the study of “ ideas” 
for any but very advanced students. The scholars in our public schools do not 
waut abstractions, but a clear presentation of concrete facts—including, no 
doubt, certain definite and well-established general principles. That is, the 
study of ideas should follow, not precede, a knowledge of outside facts. When 
aclass has once acquired a familiarity with the institutions ofits own country, 
it can understand something of those of other countries, and can for the first 
time see a real meaning in such terms as freedom, republic, citizen; until 
then, the most carefully learned definitions are nothing but empty strings of 
words. For this reason we do not think Mr. Hopkins’s book is likely to be of 
much service in its present form. It is intended as an introduction to the 
study of government, while most of its material is better fitted to come in 
a later stage. 

Perhaps what we have said upon the general object of the book is 
enough; but we will remark further, that in the execution of it the author 
has made the same mistake, of giving too much general talk, and too little 
definite, easily mastered matter. A great deal of it is in what one may call 
the “Fourth of July” style, a universal eulogy of whatever is American, 
with no attempt at teaching the pupil to discriminate what is good in other 
systems, or what needs to be improved in his own. He is not distinctly 
taught that our American institutions and ideas are after all only a develop- 
ment of English; and the term “ American” is sedulously reiterated, even 
in cases where “English” would have been equally correct. We cannot 
value too highly the inculcation of genuine American ideas, the political 
principles upon which whatever is good in our system rests ; but it can only do 
mischief to encourage the common habit of glorifying whatever is American. 
It ought to be remembered that it is because of this practice of indiscrimin- 
ate glorification and boasting that so many at the present day have lost even 
a pretence of sympathy for American republicanism. They see that a great 
part of what they have been taught is mischievous and untrue, and they 
rush, no less illogically and inconsiderately, in the opposite direction. As an 
illustration of this false treatment and exaggerated Americanism in the book 
before us, we will mention the chapter on aristocracy, and the frequent re- 
currence of such statements as that “no vation that ever existed has been 
so completely governed in all its public acts by the influence of pure religion 
among the people ” (p. 123). 

Apart from the feature just objected to, the book has considerable 
merit, and contains much that could very advantageously be incorporated 
in a study of the Federal Constitution—part of it as introductory, part as a 
sequel, but most in connection with the commentary upon the several 
clauses of that instrument. The special attention given to “ Legal Ideas” 
is avery good feature, and the chapter on Checks and Balances, p. 64, is 
an example of the author’s best work. In what we have said we have had 
in mind the wants of the school-room ; for the other professed objects of 
the author the book would serve a very good purpose, except for the 
aggressive character of its Americanism, which would certainly do the 
newly naturalized citizen more harm than good. 

Professor Rogers’s ‘Social Economy’ is a brief and compendious discus- 
sion of the principal social phenomena, from the point of view of political 
economy ; embracing therefore an outline of political economy as a pasis 
ofthe further discussion. The author has been remarkably successful in 
compressing this large and difficult subject in a small space, and in treating 
it in a Clear and interesting manver. He setms, however, to have erred 


| sometimes in aiming overmuch at brevity and sir ‘pli city, and in trying to 
| avoid technicalities in points which are essentially technical. The sabject 
of Rent, for instance, p. 21, is not made at all clear; the relation of 
duction to Capital, p. 60, is not treated so fully as one would desire; and 
the definition of the fundamental topic of Value does not receive the atten- 
tion it requires. On the whole, we should say that the purely social chap- 
ters were better than the economical ones, although some of the latter are 
excellent, as, for instance, those upon Wages, Labor, and Money. 

It is very seldom that a text-book prepared for one nation is adapted to 
the use of another, and the book before us is no exception to the rule. Not 
that there is any American science of political economy, or that we would 
take exception to the views advanced here; but there runs through the 
entire discussion the assumption of a condition of society and tone of 
thought which are different from our own. So simple a circumstance as 
that the English economists always speak of “bank notes” where the 
American boy only knows “ bank bills,” illustrates this point; and if we 
mention a few obvious cases, it is with the understanding that the feature 
objected to consists mainly in points too subtle to analyze or point out de- 
finitely. The American editor has done his best to obviate this difticalty, 
but it lies in the nature of things and could not be wholly removed. The 
sentence, p. 20, “‘ The climate of the island [New Zealand ] is very like that of 
England, and the land is as fit for ordinary crops as that of our own coun- 
try ’—of course intended for English boys—is a food example of this defect. 
Sentences like this are not uncommon, but to be sure present no diffenlties 
to the American reader. The ingenuous student will be delighted (p. 118) 
to learn that tea, coffee, sugar, spirits, and tobacco “are nearly the only 
objects on the use of which the Government of this country lays any taxes.”’ 
And we doubt whether the school committees of Lynn or Cohoes would 
dare to introduce a book which taught the children of operatives that their 
father’s employer “is called master” (p. 45); the next edition must read 
“boss”! 

Few topics deserve better the attention of our higher grades of schools 
than that treated in this volume; and, giving all weight to the trifling de- 
fects to which we have alluded, we doubt whether a better book for the 
purpose is likely to be provided. 


Pro- 


A Memorial of Alice and Phebe Cary. With some of their later poems. 
By Mary Clemmer Ames. (New York: Hurd & Houghton.)—This volume is 
not a memoir, but a memorial—not a biography so much as a tribute of 
affection. For a biography no materials existed, since not only were the 
incidents too few and too commonplace for remark, but there was nothing 
to throw light on them, such as they were. The author declares that, look- 
ing through the entire mass of their papers, she found not a single word of 
their own referring in any personal way to themselves. They shrank from 
writing letters; they kept no diaries of thought or incident. The few letters 
retained by their friends, sometimes, perhaps, unobservant of the writer's 
request that they should be burned, were either business epistles or friendly 
communications, too personal in character for the public eye. The author, 
therefore, had no choice but either to abandon her task or perform it as & 
labor of love, drawing on her own stores of affectionate recollection and bor- 
rowing the glowing testimonies of personal friends. 

This she has done, The book is evidently written by a lover for lovers. 
To the critical or indifferent reader the excess of sympathetic admiration will 
make the pictures seem overcolored, and will raise a suspicion that they are 
untrue. Proverbially, the language of love is language of exaggeration, and 
lovers only should read it. Of those who knew the sisters intimately, some 
will no doubt think the portraiture just. Others will fail to find a justifiea- 
tion of its brilliancy in anything. that remains of them. For example, the 
specimens of Miss Pheebe’s puns and repartecs on page 196 will not persuade 
many people that she was what Mrs. Ames calls her—* the wittiest woman 
in America.” The samples of verse in this book are of the same quality with 
the pieces in their published volumes, and they do not bear out the flaitering 
encomiums on the genius of their authors with which these chapters abound. 
They show a talent for versification, an easy flow of sentiment, a pleasing 
variety of rather commonplace thoughts and fancies, a ready command of 
current poetical language, but nothing of genius, even in the modest form of 
originality in phrase or rhythm, which is characteristic of 80 many modern 
poets. Few of them surprise the imagination ; most of them are conventional 
in thought and imagery; many of them read as if done to order for the maga- 
zine ornewspaper. To the literary men they are uninteresting ; to the critic 
they are occasionally exasperating. And yet these poems have an inrmense 
circulation among kind-hearted, uncultured people. They are copied, eom- 
mitted to memory, kept among the few treasures which the simple allow 
themselves. Some of them have histories woven in with their lines—bistories 





of men and women whom they have teuched and consoled. 
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In truth, these women, Alice especially, possessed qualities of a 
fare order, and which explain the affection they won, and also the popu- 
larity they enjoyed. To live down a bitter disappointment, to surmount a 
crushing sorrow, to leave home, however uncongenial, to come to the city of 
New York “in the desolation of youth,” self-dependent, poor, almost a 
stranger, to live by honest, unpretending literary labor, to earn something 
more than a subsistence, a competence, to make a name at home and abroad 
that was honored by many well-known critics, and loved by readers of 
many classes, to secure by sheer industry a commodious, attractive house in 
the heart of the city, to make it elegant as a dwelling and dear as a 
home, to draw in a company of friends whose weekly meetings were kept 
up for many years, and were a source of pleasure to hostesses and guests ; 
to gain the esteem and affection of men and women of various conditions and 
tastes—editors, writers, clergymen, publishers, men of business, and men of 
ideas—to maintain the personal dignity so completely as to escape misunder- 
standing, to be independent without being unsympathetic, and sympathetic 
without being undiscrimivating, certainly shows remarkable power of char- 
acter, and al! this the elder Miss Cary, and the younger too—tkough less 
conspicuously, partly because she was younger and in a sense secondary— 
did. 


A most important element in the success of these women personally, 
socially, and even in literature, was their strong domestic feeling. Their 
dislike of “‘ boarding ” amounted to aversion. They would have their home 
though it was only a “ flat” up two flights of stairs, though Alice papered 
the walls and Phabe painted the floor. There should be pictures, though of 
the simplest description and framed by their own hands; there should be 
objects of taste, though money had to be saved from material comforts to 
procure them. A place, however humble, to which they could attach them- 
selves, with which they could become associated and identified, where 
friends could find them, was necessary to them. When that place was the 
modest house in Twentieth Street, they gathered into it a wealth of human 
fellowship that was of very great value to them as writers and as women. 
The picture which their biographer gives of their domestic life, their daily 
employments, their personal habits, their private and social relations, their 
Sunday-evening receptions, is not only attractive but instructive, and makes 
one wish that the secret of their success could become an open one. Itisa 
secret that Americans are in serious danger of forgetting—a homely New 
England or Old England secret that is worth more even to literary people than 
the feverish restlessness of talent which secures transient spasms of success. 





Freeman's Historical Course for Schools. Outlines of History. By Ed- 
ward A. Freeman, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. (New 
York: Holt & Williams. 1372. 16mo, pp. 366.)—It is a thing to be grate- 
ful for when a man who is really a master in his own field takes the trouble 
to prepare a book for schools; for school text-books represent for the most 
part only the inaccurate half-knowledge of professional book-makers, very 
seldom the ripe fruits of original study. In no department has a reform been 
so much needed as in history, where the field is so vast, the details so endless, 
and our previous knowledge on many points so fundamentally modified by 
recent investigations, that none but a profound special studeut is competent 
either to portray the successive epochs in their proper proportion to one an- 
other, or to secure accuracy at every step. Probably no person living is so 
well qualified for this task, by the breadth and accuracy of his knowledge, by 
the warmth with which he enters into the spirit of the times he portrays, and 
by his interesting style, as Mr. Freeman ; and it is sufficient praise for the work 
before us, that it is as perfectly as possible a representation of its author's 
mind—in its defects, it is true, as well as its merits—in short, that it is “ Mr. 
Freeman all over.” 


What these defects are noone needs to be told, and they are so slight in 
comparison with the accompanying merits that we will not repeat them, 
except so far as to point out in what degree they may interfere with the 
practical usefulness of this book. The very extent of his scholarship, and 
the sympathizing habit of his mind, are the source of the feature of the book 
from which we fear most. We fally recognize the difficulty which any per- 
son, and most of all a person of universal knowledge, must experience in 
deciding what to leave out,-and we hasten to say that Mr. Freeman has suc- 
eseded in this better than most of his predecessors. Still, we think that 
if he had distinctly formulated in his mind the rale—which we conceive to 
be the true one for a book of this class—never to put in a name or a date 
which could be omitted, and had at the same time not diminished the bulk 
of the book, he would have left ont a great deal of matter which will, we 
twar, be found a heavy burden for a class in school, and supplied its place 
with a fwler account of Hannibal, Cesar, Charles the Great, William the 











Silent, the Battle of Marathon, the French Revolution, and other names and 
events of the first importance. 

For instance, why say (p. 307): “ There was another small war in Ger- 
many in 1777 about the succession of Bavaria”? And why not have re- 
sisted the temptation to add a bit of instruction about historical geography, 
on p. 323, where we are told that Robespierre “ was a native of Arras in 
Artois, but, owing to the conquests of Louis the Fourteenth in the Nether- 
lands, his country wasnow French”? It must be remarkably intelligent and 
well-read boys, or of an age higher than those of our highest schools, who 
would at this point remember enough about the northern frontier of France 
to have this sentence mean anything to them. 

This leads us to the principle upon which detail should be selected in a 
book of this sort. Nothing, as it seems to us, should be introduced which 
cannot be made to fit in to the previous knowledge of the student and 
readily assimilated with it. Now there is much detail, like the two points 
just cited, which will merely pass through the mind of the scholar, making 
him none the wiser for having learned it. Historical gsography, for instance, 
important as it is, may as well be left almost entirely aside until the student 
has historical maps to help him. 

Except for this occasional exuberance of detail, the book is all that could 
be desired. It requires intelligence and some degree of culture in the pupils ; 
but we have no fault to find with this. Nor do we object to the hearty ex- 
pressions of like and dislike which we meet now and then. It is right that 
our boys should be taught that the greatness of Napoleon was essentially 
false and selfish, and that Julius Caesar “ took up the cause of the people, not 
honestly, like the Gracchi, but to serve his own ends.” There is, however, 
something petty and insular in continuing to use the name Bonaparte after 
Napoleon was crowned emperor. We have but one criticism to make upon 
the general scope of the work: that there is no sketch of Oriental history in 
introduction to that of Greece. Surely we inherit the civilization of Egypt, 
as well as of Greece and Rome, and some outlines of these Eastern empires 
might legitimately be said to bear upon the “ history of the West.” 

We find very few misprints. On page 213, Sixtus the Fifth should read 
Sixtus the Fourth. Charles IV. was crowned emperor in 1355, not 1325 
(p. 203); on the same page, Albert II. is made to have died in 1433 instead 
of 1439. The mistake is a very natural oue. Sigismund died December 
1437, and Albert succeeded early the next year, dying in the year following. 
In the second sentencs on page 93, the pronoun them has no distinct ante- 
cedent. 

Mr. Freeman’s historical course is on every account to be welcomed ; and 
whether or not the several volumes are adopted in our schools, we shall at 
any rate have a series of brief, readable histories, well adapted to private 
reading and family use. They may serve an excellent purpose as reading- 
books in schools. 





Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, Consul of the Sublime Porte at 
Bristol. (London: Hurst & Blackett.)—The object of this book is to 
whitewash the worst and most uncivilized imperial government in the world, 
based on the most exceptionable of all oligarchies, that which is created 
by servility, subserviency, and favoritism ; to represent it as an Utopia left 
behind by advancing civilization, and to which enterprise and industry may 
go back as if it were the rediscovered Garden of Eden (which the author 
fixes so dogmatically and naively in the neighborhood of Beyrout); and to 
gild a social state which contains and develops the worst vices of civiliza- 
tion with a rapidity and luxuriance exactly proportional to the access of 
civilization. 

When we read that “nowhere in Europe is that ‘pearl without price,’ 
the purity of woman, to be found in greater perfection than in the house- 
holds of the Osmanlis, and although the Turks are unfortunately not free 
from evils, many introduced from this side of the Alps, there is one evil, the 
social evil, which has no home among them ”—we are reminded of the repiy 
of Pio Nono, when urged to legalize houses of ill-fame in Rome: that half 
the houses in Rome were already such; needless to legalize any more. 
Where there is no respect for the social purity of woman, there can be said 
to be no social evil ; the extent of the vice transforms it into a kind of moral- 
ity, and where a man may take a wife one day, and send her back to her 
father a divorced woman the next, there is little care for a vulgar prostitu- 
tion ; and where the men generally prefer a worse vice—as in all the Turkish 
cities—the social evil may languish for want of patrons; but any man who 
has lived with his eyes open in a Turkish town with a mixed Christian aud 
Mussulman population, knows that Turkish prostitutes are far more nume- 
rous than Christian, and that the personal liberty accorded to the wives ot 
Mussulmans is largely abused for the prosecution of intrigues, especially 
with Christian gallants. Harem intrigues are the standing distraction of 
European attachés and emplorees in Turkish towns, and nowhere in the 
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ravge of a partial acquaintance with the empire have we ever known the 
Turkish civilized woman to compare with the Greek, though the Levantine 
may possibly rank below the city Mussulman. The whole chapter on 
Turkish women is a tissue of the grossest misstatements, which show cither 
complete ignorance on the subject, or wilful disregard of the truth in refer- 
ence to it. The subsequent chapters on armament, the capitulation, ete., 
are equally worthless. 





Etudes sur les Tehinghianés, ou Bohémiens de Empire Ottoman. Par 
Alexandre G. Paspati, D.M. (Constantinople: 1870.)—When the star of 
the East, the Sanskrit, began to cast its dazzling light upon the philological 
horizon, etymologists were thrown into convulsions, and ecstatically con- 
cluded that they had at last discovered the key to all linguistic knowledge. 
The volume before us, however, shows that the East has more stars than 
one. Dr. Paspati’s ‘Gypsilogia’ contains an account of the Gypsies of 
Turkey, a Gypsy grammar and vocabulary, six soporiferous tales, and 4 
French-Gypsy vocabulary. According to a popular notion the Gypsies are 
the ten tribes of Isracl. The modern Greeks, imagiving them to be the lineal 
descendents of Pharaoh, called them A7gyptii, which has been corrupted into 
Ghyfti (singular Ghyftos), whence the English Gpysy. But in reality the 
Gypsies are of Hindu origin, for our author has proved that their jargon is 
related to the modern representatives of Sanskrit. The book cannot fail of 
commending itself to Oriental and other philological societies. Archolo- 
gists will probably make another effort to decipher the Etruscan inscriptions 
with the help of this powerful auxiliary. In the course of a few years we 
may be favored with grammars based upon Gypsy affinities and analogies, 
and teachers may be informed that without a thorough acquaintance with 
the Tchinghiane idiom boys will never be able to get at the essence of 
Greek and Latin roots, suffixes, and prefixes. In view of this contingency, 
publishers of fashionable Latin and Greek grammars will do well to dis- 
pose of their stock before it is too late. 

We will now exhibit some of the curiosities of the Gypsy dialect for the 
benefit of traders in etymological commodities: The article, masculine 0, 
feminine é, which is nothing more than ho, h2, as pronounced by the modern 
Greeks. Pronouns, me (I), amén (we), tu (thou), tumén (you), ou or of (he), 
oi rarely ai (she), ol (they), akd (this), kon (who ?), so (what ?). Numerals, 
1 yek, 2 déi, 3 triu, 4 ishtar, shtar, star, 5 pantch, pandj, 6 so, shov, 7 eftd, 





8 okhté, ohtd, 9 enéa, enta, iniya, 10 desh, des, 100 shel, shil, shevel, 1,000, 
khitia. The numerals eftd, okhté, ena, and khilia are borrowed from the 
modern Greek. The first numeral is identical with the Hindostanee yek 
(Sanskrit, eXa); it constitutes also the root of the Greek pronominals hekd- 
teros, one-r (each, both), aud héka-stos, one-st (every one). Verb of exist- 
ences, singular and plural, isém (sum), isdn (es), isi (est). The Gypsy word 
for God is Devél (Deva), which sounds like Devil (Teufel), the Bad God ot 
Abriman, the only god with whom these interesting Aryans seem to be ae- 
quainted. The old derivation of Devil from Diabolos may now be regarded 
as exploded. 
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nature, they touch more subtly-sounding chords, than 
those which are stirred by our English ‘ religious’ novel 
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study for its touching and eloquent beauty.”—London 
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“ This is one of the most fascinating and authentic vol- 
umes of the kind ever issued from the New York press.” 
Sunday Times. ‘ 


“We recommend to philanthropists the perusal of this 
book. It will dispel many fanciful notions of crime and 
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which disqualify them to deal efficiently with the evils of 
society in the domestic, ecclesiastical, and political sphere. 
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deep sympathy for the wretched poor, from whose ranks 
our — c are recruited. In this book day- 
light is let in upon a dark world, and we think it may 
fairly be said that the illumination, while it reveals the 
ugliness, dispels the vague, romantic terrors which hang 
above the scene.”"—Christian Union. 


“Believe me that your book is having influence in 
Bagmes, and that I can wish ws nothing better than that 
it should become a manual.’’—Florence Nightingale. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 
January 27, 1872. 


os EY was in fair demand during the greater part of the week, and the 
4 market may be quoted as having been active on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday. The rates, as a rule, have kept within the legal limit, but late in 
the day on Friday, 'g and y' per diem, in addition to7 percent. per annum, 
and even as high as ;', “flat,” were paid by borrowers who had neglected 
to make up their accounts till near the close of banking hours. The rise in 
prices at the Stock Exchange naturally creates a greater demand, and the 
recent large gold shipments cause a closer feeling in the money market than 
would have been felt had they not taken place. 


The demand for commercial paper has been quite brisk, with rates on 
prime names quoted at & to 10 per cent., and exceptional sales of choice 
names are reported as low as7 per cent. 


The large shipments of specie for the week have told upon the bank re- 
serve, although its full extent is not shown by the weekly statement, made 
up as it is upon a table of averages; thus the large amount ehipped on 
Saturday ($2,250,000) being taken from the banks on Friday, and the state- 
meut being made up for the week ending Friday evening, the amount only 
counted for one day in the averages ; therefore the banks are really weaker 
in their reserve than the statement causes them to appear. Had the state- 
ment shown the actual condition of the banks as they stood on Saturday 
morning, it would be found that the reserve was pearly down to the legal 
limit. The following is the statement for the week, compared with that of 
the previous week ending January 18, showing that the banks now hold 
$5,295,700 above the required 25 per cent., against $5,499,100 last week—a 
falling off of $205,400 : 


Jan. 18. Jan. 25. Differences. 
eT ae ee eee ee ere $278, 209,600 $282, 159,100 Inc. $3,919,500 
SPOSIS, 0.0.0.0000000 encsecsccosaceccocese 21,110,800 20,371,700 Dec. 739,100 
CONIIIIE. ink cacbdévecicdatdedaceasia 27,542,200 27,529,200 Inc. 13,000 
IN a i. da. ci etidesiic cdechiséciecins 212,588,200 216,670,800 Inc. 4,082,600 
BE Pe osc: enarageseccetenseccsas 44,420,900 45,974,000 Inc. 1,553,100 


The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total 
liabilities : 








Jan. 18. Jan. 25. Differences. 

IR ooo cc0scengsees oscennnsngs -csmsega $21,110,800 $20,371,700 Dec. $739,100 
GRA CURGRD, 0.0.5 ccc i eccccecscsccecenees 41,420,900 45,974,000 Inc. 1,553,100 
Total reserve....... 1 Hebudausatnehencaed $65,531,700 $66,345,700 Inc. $ 814,000 
CRORE O Rs wie occcciccnccecconccysecsdend $27,542,200 $27,529,200 Dec. $13,000 
Pik diain nd scccissccccetetciccmeute 212,588,200 216,670,800 Inc. 4,082,600 
OE PEIN. vec crnecccpetecccecesaa $240,130,400 $244,200,400 Inc. $4,069,600 
SE OP COME, FUBSIUG ooo onic cide ccececcce 60,032,600 61,050,000 

Excess over legal reserve............... 5,499,100 5,295,700 Dec. 203,400 


The stock market has been active and prices higher. The upward 
movement in prices is generally attributed to the efforts of a few operators, 
some of whom have beer connected with Pacific Mail speculations, and 
others, belonging to what is known as the “‘ Vanderbilt party.” They appear 
to have operated for a quick turn on the market, and probably realized their 
profit on a portion of the stock they held on Friday and Saturday, when a 
large amount of stock came on the market and put a stop to the upward 
movement. As we said last week, the leaders of speculation who usually 
operate on the bull side are not disposed to load up, at least to any great 
extent, at present prices, and it is generally thought they are out of stocks. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company has lost another steamer, for the 
time being, valued at $1,200,000, At least, she is some days overdue at 
Uiongkong. The stock has been dancing up and down, since the know- 
ledge of the steamer’s non-arrival became known fo the public, in lively 
style, and the first reliable information whether’ she is lost or found would be 
a most valuable piece of news to parties operating in the stock. Some very 
interesting stories are afloat of operations in Pacifie Mail based upon “points” 
(secured by guaranties), which proved anything but profitable to those who 
were so unfortunate as to be upon sufficiently intimate terms with the party 
who gave them as to entitle them to hisconfidence and good wishes.  reci- 
ial of some of the stories would shot the way in which a market for stocks 
is provided at high prices: 

The range of. prices on the active list of stocks since our last has been ss 
follows—the lowevt; prices Velog' made at the Commentement of the “week 


| on Monday, and the highest on Friday: New York Central and 
Hudsou, 10314 to 1033g; Lake Shore, 9213 to 9334; Erie, 61 to 
6534; Rock Island, 111 to 11434; Ohio and Mississippi, 4654 to 495, 

i Pacific Mail, 701g to 7514. On Friday afternoon the report of the 
large engagements for the shipment of specie by Saturday’s steamer, 
as well as the activity of money in the Street, caused a falling off of prices, 
Central and Hudson selling at 10473; Lake Shore at 947g; Erie at 643; ; 
Rock Island at 1131¢; Ohio and Mississippi at 48°¢; Western Union at 
833g; Pacific Mail at 7273. From these prices there was a reaction, but 
on Saturday the closing quotations showed a fractional improvement orly. 
On Thursday a sharp decline took place in the stock of the Atlantic Mail 
Steamship Company, but it was by no means a cause of surprise to Wall Street. 
On Wednesday the price was 12, from which it broke to 6 on the following 
day. The concern has been rotten for years, the line badly managed, and 
the recent seizure of the Company’s vessels for debt caused a decline in the 
stock to a point nearer its real value than ever before reached. The stocks 
of the Atlantic and Pacific and Missouri Pacific Railroad Companies were 
actively dealt in for the first time at the Stock Exchange on Saturday. The 
election of Mr. A. B. Stockwell to the presidency of the former Company 
seems to have been the signal for this. The Missouri Pacific has been leased 
by the Atlautic and Pacific in perpetuity, the latter agreeing to pay divi- 
dends upon the stock of the former as follows: 5 percent. per annum for the 
first three years, 6 per cent. for the next two years, then 7 per cent. for ever 
after. 

The event of the week has, of course, been the appointment of the agents 
for the negotiation of the remaining $300,000,000 5 per cents, and as long as 
it was bound to cost the Government a handsome sum in the shape of com- 
missions and interest to place the new bonds, it is perhaps the best arrange- 
ment that could have been made to give the negotiation of them to the syn- 
dicates composed of Jay Cooke & Co. and the Rothschilds, on the one part, and 
Morton, Bliss & Co., Drexel, Morgan & Co., and the Barings, upon the other 
though why there should be two syndicates instead of one we cannot say, 
except that everything connected with the Treasury operations is invoived in 
mystery, as was the case for a long time in the last negotiation. It is un- 
derstood that the compensation to be received by the present syndicates will 
be the same as in the negotiation of the first $200,000,000 of 5 per cents. 


The Government bond market has been very strong, and the new Fives sold, 
for the first time, we believe, since they were placed on the market, at par in 
gold; this was undoubtedly due to a little judicious “ bulling” upon the part 
of the syndicates, who see, of course, the necessity of keeping them at par in 
gold in order to succeed in carrying out the negotiation that they have 
undertaken. 

The dealings for the weck in Southern State bonds have been mostly 
confined to Tennessees, which were firm at €04¢ to £03¢. The bonds of the 
other States have been neglected, but prices have undergone no important 
change. The Comptroller of the State of South Carolina has issued bis re- 
port, in which the State debt is stated to be $15,851,527. Besides this, the 
contingent debt for account of different railroads is $4,797,503, which the 
State will have to pay, to say nothing of $4,000,000 Blue Ridge Railroad 
bonds and $1,800,000 Blue Ridge scrip which the State may have to pay. 
The difficulty in devising the means of raising the money with which to 
meet the current expenses of the State, as well as the amount re- 
quired to pay the interest on the bonded debt, together with the 
deficiencies of last year, making in all $3,320,000 to be raised by taxation 
this year, has been too much for the intellects of the members of the Legisla- 
ture. The entire bonded debt has been contracted, with the exception of 
$2,000,000, by the carpet-bag government since the war, and, considering 
the resources of the State, its ultimate payment is well-nigh hopeless. 

Railroad bonds have been active, especially those of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., which are quite sensitive to the investigation going on in 
the Crédit Mobilier affair before the Congressional Committee, and which 
may cause legislation aifecting the Company, in regard to the Government 
freight over the road, etc. In the general bond market prices have been 
firm, and show a well-distributed business. The Toledo, Wabash, and 
Western Railroad Company is about to issue $5,000,000 new bonds, for the 
purpose of laying steel rails. 

The heavy gold shipments since the beginning of the year have been the 
basis upon which a party has been made up for the purpose of advancing 
the price. The market advanced to 1144 on Saturday, from 112%, the 
lowest point of the week, and at the close of business on Saturday the price 
was firm at 1137g, a fractional reaction from the highest point reached. The 
total gold shipments for the week amount to $2,955,846, making a total cf 
$6,811,154 since the first of the year, against $1,497,261 in 1872, $1,981,823 
in 1871, $2,683,300 in 1870, mud $3/214,379 in 1869. 
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Investment Bonds. 


No. 20 WALL STREET, January 29, 1873. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company now 
has in full operation, with regular daily trains, 
321 miles of road. A distance of nearly 200 
miles more is constructed. The Minnesota sec- 
tion, immediately on its completion, entered 
upon a satisfactory business, including local 
traffic and the large carrying trade of the North- 
western British Settlements and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The recently completed section 
of sixty-five miles. on the Pacific Coast, at once 
commands a profitable business between Puget 
Sound and the Columbia River, herefofore done 
by coastwise steamers. On the opening of 
spring, with more than 500 miles of Road 
in regular operation, the Company will control 
the extensive and productive trade of the Upper 
Missouri, much of Montana and the Northwest. 
The earnings of the Road for 1873 will be large. 


Arrangements for pushing construction vig- 
orously the coming year are progressing satis- 
factorily. 


Of the nearly Ten Million acres of land accru- 
ing to the Company in connection with the por- 
tion of Road now virtually constructed, some 
two Million acres of excellent average quality 
are in market,and their sale and settlement pro- 
gtessing. The average price thus far realized is 


$5 66 per acre—which is,at the rate of 


more than $100,000 per mile of road 


for the whole grant. 


The Company has already begun the process 
of redeeming and cancelling its First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds, as they are now being received at 
1.40 in payment and exchange for the Com- 
pany’s Lands. 


With these accomplished results and most 
favorable prospects, the Company is now sell- 
ing its First Mortgage 7-30 Bonds for the pur- 
pose of completing its line of road. We recom- 
mend them as a well-secured and unusualiy 
profitable investment. They have the following 
elements of strength and safety: They are the 
obligation of a strong corporation; they are a 
First Mortgage on the Road, its Right of Way, 
Telegraph Line, Equipments, and Franchises, 
and a first lien on its Net Earnings. In addi- 
tion to this usually sufficient security there is 
pledged for the payment of principal and inte- 


rest a Land Grant of 12,800 acres per mile 


of road through the States and 25,600 
through the Territories. 


The rate of interest (seven and three-tenths per 
cent. gold) is equal now to about 84 currency. 
Gold Checks for the semi-annual interest on the 
Registered Bonds are mailed to the post-office ad- 
dress of the owner. 


All marketable securities are received in ex- 
change on most favorable terms. For sale by 


Banks and Bankers generally. 





JAY COOKE & CO. 


The Nation. 
THE INDIANA 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILWAY COMPANY'S 


| «First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 








An East and West Air-Line of 152 Miles from Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, to Decatur, Illinois, two of the largest 
railway centres in the West. 

The Western Division (eighty-five miles) of this impor- 
tant line, opening, for the first time, direct Western com- 
munication with the 


BLOCK COAL FIELDS 


of Indiana, will be completed and ready for business 
with an ample first-class freight and passenger equip 
ment, by February, 1873. 


It traverses a pte anda highly cultivated district, 
now without railway connections, and it is assured a pro- 
fitable business from the start, in cual and farm products. 


A large part of the cost of construction has been and 
will in the end be paid in cash by the stockholders and 
people on the line. 


Bonds $1,000 each, payable in thirty years, principal 
and interest in gold, free of Government Tax. 


Sinking Fund 23g per cent of gross earnings. 


Whole Issue. $3.500,000, of which those now selling are 
on completed road. 


For sale at 90 and accrued interest, by the Financial 
Agents of the Company (of whom pamphlets and intor- 
mation may be obtained.) 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
14 Watt Street, New York. 


THE C ONSOLIDATED 
30 YEAR 
7 Per Cent. Gold 


OF THE 
ST. LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN RAILWAY. 


A great Trunk Line, constituting, with its connections, 
the shortest possible route between St. Louis, Evans- 
ville, Nashville, Montgomery, Atlanta, and Savannah ; 
St. Louis and Louisville, Chicago, Nashville, and the 
Southern and Southeastern cities. 

THESE BONDS ARE HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
BY THE ST. LOUIS BOARD OF TRADE. 

The earnings of the Company are largely in excess of 
its operating expenses and interest. 

For full particulars, apply to 


GEO. OPDYKE & 


25 Nassau Street, 








Bonds 


CO., 


or 
WINSLOW & WILSON, 
7o William Street, New York. 


FICE OF THE LOGANSPORT, 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, AND SOUTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Terre Havre, Ind., Jan. 15, 1873. 
The Coupons due February 1, 1873, of the First Mort- 
gage Eight Per Cent. Gold Bonds of this Company will 
be paid on and after that day at the office of 
JONES & SCHUYLER, 
Financial Agents, 12 Pine Street, New York. 
J. C. ELSTON, Treasurer. 


Ww °°? » Davis... 
BANKERS 








AND 


DEALERS IN RAILROAD BONDS, 


Keep on hand Choice Bonds of well-established Roads 
to supply investors. Execute orders for Governments, 
Railroad Stocks, and Gold. 


31 Pine Street, New York. 


SAMUEL D. DAVIS. 


Pe TEN PER CENT. LOANS 


c. D. WOOD. 








BURNHAM, McKINLEY & CO., 
Counsellors-at-Law and Loan Brokers, 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

Money loaned on improved farms in Central Illinois at 


ten per cent., semi-annual interest. Have been twelve 
years in the business. Send for circular. 








STATEMENT OF THE 
RAVELERS’ INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ASSETS, JAN 1, 1873. 


Real Estate owned by the Company.... $50,000 oo 
Cash in Bank and hands of Agents...... 235,770 84 
Loans on First Mortgages Real Estate 784,707 56 
Deferred Premiums (being balance of Semi- 

Annual and Quarterly Premiums)........... 61,394 41 
Accrued Interest (not due) a  F 
Taxes on Stock owned by non-residents... .... 922 80 
United States Government Bonds . 353,960 oo 
State and Municipal Bonds.... . 127,800 oo 
Railroad Stocks and Bonds 143.280 00 


Bank Stock 


nee bh<nehes ‘ «. 321,130 
Railway Passengers Assarance Co ‘s Stock 


156,000 ao 





Total Assets ; 
LIABILITIES. 
Claims unadjusted and not due 
Reserve for Reinsurance, Life Department 
” ” - Accident Dep't 


. $2,259,045 48 


' $167,196 77 
1,207,169 go 
150,267 23 


$1.554.573 Qo ° 
fan nae LE ER 


$705,371 bs 


Total Liabilities 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders 


STATISTICS OF THE YEAR 182 
Lire Departmen’. 
Number of Life Policies written in 1872 


2,307 
Whole number written to date 15,693 
Gain in Net Premiums over 1872 $48,606 14 
Whole Number of Death Losses paid to date 165 


Amount paid in Death Losses $388,036 12 


Accivpent DerarrMent 


Number of Accident Policies written in ‘>. 32,418 
Net Cash Premiums received for same . $450,678 62 
Gain in Net Premiums over 18+1. $53,090 20 
Whole No. Accident Policies written 267,000 
Whole number Accident Claims Paid..... 16,710 


Whole amount Acc’t Claims Paid 
Total Losses Paid, both Dep'ts 


yd JA NOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
New York. 
i ol cck Gap schaonacharrecess . 8 400,000 00 
Se Ri ncts bs canwsenncans cesvadunden 


$1,642,358 at 
$2,030,394 33 











+ 472,027 Qt 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1872...................... $872,627 gt 
Total Outstanding Liabilities................ . 4§,606 37 





B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


ONALDSON BROTHERS, 

Steam Lithographic Printers, 56, 58, and 60 Park 

Street (One Block from Centre Street, New York. 

Orders for Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Insurance Poli- 
cies, Checks, Drafts. Letter and Note Headings, and 
Commercial Blanks of every description, promptly exe- 


cuted, in the highest style of the Art. at reasonable prices. 
Desigus and Estimates furnished. P.O. Box 2791. 





ESTABLISHED 1835. 
OERICKE & TAFETL, 


Homa@opaTHic PHARMACEUTISTS AND MEDICAL 
PvustisHinc House, 
145 Grand Street, New York. 

We send Laurie & McClatchey’s work on ‘ Domestic 
Medicine,”’ together with a complete set of Remedies, in 
a solid Mahogany Case, securely packed, to any address, 
on receipt of $17, 7.¢, $5 for the Book, and $12 for the 
Medicine Case. Address as above. 


E 


THOS. THORNTON, Heathersid? Nurseries, Bag- 
shot, Surrey, England, devotes special attention to Trees 
and Plants (especially Fruit Stocks) suitable for the sup- 
ply of American orders. 

The Heatherside Nurseries occupy 300 acres. of which 
150 acres are covered with Conifers. Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs, Fruit and Forest Trees, Rhododesdrons 
Roses, etc. These are grown in peaty loam, on elevated 
table-land,and are hence peculiarly adapted to stand long 
voyages, Priced Catalogues and all informstion fur- 
nished on application. Orders to be accompanied by a 
remittance on London; and T. Thornton, on his part, 
refers purchasers, as to his trustworthiness, to Messrs. 
W.H. Power & Co., 23 William Street, New York, from 
whom priced catalogues may be obtained. 





NGLISH NURSERY AND 
PLANT FARM 


Specially laid out to meet American demand, 











84 


The Nation. 





[Number 396 








LIPPINCOTT & CQO. 


B. 
- HAVE JUST ISSUED 
OSHUA DAVIDSON, COMMU- 


nist. A Powerful Satire. 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 


“ This is one of the most daring and clever pieces of 
work we have recently read. The humor is never with- 
out elevation, though it mercilessly transfixes whole 
classes, and the tone of a lofty earnestness is felt through- 
out."’—Nonconformist. 

** A remarkable book, which will set readers thinking. 
Perhaps it may set them working for the good of their 
fellow-men.”’—Graphic. 


VfARIE DERVILLE. A Story of a 
. French Boarding-School. From the French of 
Madame Guizot de Witt, author of ‘A French Country 
Family,’ etc. By Mary G. Wells. 1amo, extra cloth, 
$x so. 

The extended and well-earned reputation of this gifted 
writer is fully sustained by this her last and, in many re- 
spects, best book. 


4N ORPHAN OF THE OLD DO.- 


minion: Her Trials and Travels. 12mo, fine 


cloth, $2. 

A very interesting narrative, told in the style of a bio- 
graphy, and containing a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion in relation to life in China. 





NEW NOVELS. 
PEMBER TON, or, One Hundred Years 
Ago. 
$« 75. 


**Is one of the most attractive works of fiction issued 
this season.” —PAiladelphia Evening Bulletin. 


[i xX?PlA TION. By Mrs. J. C. R. Dorr. 


author of ‘Sybil Huntington,’ etc. 


By Henry Peterson. 12mo, extra cloth, 


12mo, cloth, 
$« 50. 

‘** A work of absorbing interest."’"—Boston Gazette. 

“A story of mystery, and almost tragedy, intensely 
portrayed." — Washington Chronicle. 


FekMAS ENGAGEMENT.  Bythe 
author of ‘ Blanche Seymour.’ 8vo, paper, 75 cts., 

cloth, $1 2s. 
“Isa thoroughly readable book.’’—A ppletons’ Fournal. 
‘* The style is fresh and entertaining, and the various 


characters are sketched with great animation.’’—JSoston 
Gazette. 


BEECHWOOD. By Mrs. R. R. Springer. 


12m0, fine cloth, $1 50. 
A charming story, charmingly told. 





For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pus.isuErs, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


ONUMENTS OF THE CAVALLI 
FAMILY in the Church of Santa Anastasia, 
Verona. By John Ruskin, Esq. With a Chro- 

molithograph (on mount, 20 x 25 in.) of the Monument 
and its surrounding Frescoes. Price $12. 





The above publication has been chosen as the first of a 
series, to be published by the “Arundel Society,’’ London, 
of some of those most beautiful and characteristic memo- 
rials of the dead which were erected in Italy during the 
Middle Ages and the period of Renaissance. The Draw- 
—~ from the Monuments were made by Prof. Gnauth, 
of Stuttgard. 

_The above, and all the Publications of the Arundel So- 
ciety, which are still on sale, may be had of the Society’s 


Agents, 
POTT, YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, New York, 





EW AND OLD BOOKS. 
PRICED* CATALOGUE, No. 26, 


Containing many scarce books in American History ; Old 
English Literature; Voyages and Travels; Poetry and 
the Drama ; Facetiz ; Scarce Old Trials, etc., etc. 
Just published, and will be sent to any address free. 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 





ISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
By H. A. Taine. 2 vols., cloth, $7 50. 
Sent, post-free, on receipt of price. Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE NA /7/JON. 


ture. 





1878. 
Feecrtc MAGAZINE, 


TWENTY-NINTH YEAR. 


SCIENCE. The Eciecric devotes a 

considerable portion of its space to an exposition of 
the latest discoveries and speculations in the scientific 
world, and claims to be more comprehensive and com- 
plete in this department than any other magazine not ex- 
clusively devoted to the subject. Its articles are prepared 
by such men as Profs. HUXLEY and TYNDALL, 
RICHARD PROCTOR, B.A., Prof. OWEN, Dr. W. 
B. CARPENTER, MAX MULLER, and Mr. J. NOR- 
MAN LOCKYER. 


i ITERATURE. While presenting the 

“! freshest and most valuable scientific papers, the 
Ec.ectic finds room for an array of instructive and en- 
tertaining articles in general literature, which is surpass- 
ed by none of the literary monthlies. Its selections are 
made from all the English periodicals, and occasionally 
from those of France and Germany, and cover a literature 
incomparably richer and more productive than any other 
to which the reader can find access. Recent issues have 
contained articles by JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, CHARLES’ KINGSLEY, 
FRANCES POWER COBBE, ROBERT BUCHAN- 
AN, KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, ALFRED TEN- 
NYSON, ARTHUR HELPS, and others equally emi- 
nent. During the coming year speeial attention will be 
paid to translating, and the best of the admirable articles 
which have given fame to the Revue des Deux Mondes 
will appear in our pages from time to time. 


friction. The Ectectic offers 

readers the best serial steries to be had, together 
with the short stories for which the English Magazines 
have a high and deserved reputation. The leading at- 
traction in this field for 1873 will be a new story, entitled 
** Too Soon,”’ by the author of “ Patty,” which, by spe- 
cial arrangement with the author, will be published from 


its 


advanced sheets. 


fe PLTORIAL DEPARTMENTS. The 

Editorial Departments are LITERARY NO- 
TICES, FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES, SCIENCE, 
ART, and VARIETIES, and they are made as compre- 
hensive and complete as possible. LITERARY NO- 
TICES deal with the books published at home; FOR- 
EIGN LITERARY NOTES give the freshest informa- 
tion about literary matters abroad ; SCIENCE supple- 
ments the longer articles with brief paragraphs covering 
the whole scientific field ; and in VARIETIES will be 
found interesting odds and ends from a multitude of 
sources. No other eclectic publication attempts anything 
of this kind. 


E NGRAVINGS. No other Magazine 

is so artistically illustrated as the Eciectic. Each 
number contains a fine Steel Engraving on some subject 
of general interest~-usually a portrait. These engravings 
are of permanent value, and add much to the attractive- 
ness of the Magazine. 


TERMS : Single Copies, 45 cts. ; One Copy, one year, 
$s ; Two Copies, one year, $9 ; Five Copies, one year, 
ao. Agents wanted to getup Clubs. Address, 


E. R. PELTON, PustisHer, 


108 Fulton Street, New York. 





Y ees LIFE OF BISHOP HOPKINS. 


F. J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
105 Duane Street, 


Have just published the Lire of the late Rt. Rev. 


JOHN HENRY HOPKINS, 


FIRST BISHOP OF VERMONT, 


By ONE OF His Sons. 
1 vol. 8vo, toned paper, full gilt, cloth, bevelled boards. 
rice, by mail, $s. 

‘** Itisa book which tells the story of a man who had his 
own way to make, and does it in right manly fashion. A 
life struggling with iron fortunes, cheerfully and heroic- 
ally struggling. It gives glimpses of a happy home, a 
bright fireside, books, music, pictures, taste and culture, 
and all gentle affections and household charities which are 
the earthly supports of such a life. It tells how a strong 
man bravely did a strong man’s work. In a word, we 
have the biography of a man, in the peaceful work of 
Priest and Bishop, readable from first to last, with in- 
creasing fascination to the end.” 


oo 





ON ENGLAND. 


BY H. TAINE. 
Price $2 50, post free. 





CONTENTS: 
Introductory Chapter, containing a Sketch of M. ea 


Life and Career, and an outline of his method o 
criticism. 


Cartas A 
BOULOGNE TO LONDON BRIDGE. 
CuaprTese It. 
SUNDAY IN LONDON. THK STREETS AND PARKS. 


Craprser Lil. 
ST. JAMES’ PARK, RICHMOND, THE DOCKS, AND 
EAST-END. 


CuapTEerR IV. f 
VISIT TO EPSOM AND CREMORNE GARDENS. 
CHAPTER V. 
TYPICAL ENGLISH MEN AND WOMEN. 
HAPTER VI. 
ENGLISH GI+LS AND AUTHO®ESSES. 
HAPTER VII. 
ENGLISH MARRIAGES AND MARRIED WOMEN. 
CuaPpTer VIII. 
ENGLISH HOUSEHOLDS. 
CuaprTer 1X. 
ENGLISH SCHOOLBO\8S AND SCHOOL LIFE. 
CHAPTER X. 
LIFE AT THE UNIVERSITY. 
CHaprer XI. 
VILLAGES AND FARMHOUSES. 
Cuaprer XII. 
LANDED PROPRIETURS AND ENGLISH GENTLEMEN. 
“HAPTER . 
MANSIONS, PARKS, AND GARDENS. 
Caaprex XIV. 
THE CLERGY. 
CHaPTEeR XV. 
THE GOVERNING CLASSES AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


Coaprer XVI. 
RAGGED SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, WORKHOUSES, AND 
THE VOLUNTEERS. xv 


CHAPTFE Il. 
THE CONSTITUTION, THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


HAPTER ° 
THE CLUBS, THE BRITISH MUSEUM, THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


CuaptTer XIX. 
STREET PREACHERS AND RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS. 
8 ER ° 
ARISTOCRATIC ASCE DANCY. 
Coaprer XXI 
SOCIETY A8 DEPICTED BY “ PUNCH.” 


Caaprer XXIl. ’ 
SPORTING, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL CARICATURES 
IN “PUNCH.” 
Cuaprer XXIII. 
INNS OF THE COURT, BARRISTERS, AND JUDGES. 
SHAPTER a 
THE THEATRES, LIVING IN LONDON. 
CHaprerR XXV. 
MANUFACTURERS AND ARTISANS. 
aprer XXVI. 
MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL. 
Cuaprer XXVIII. 
ENGLISH WORKINGMEN. 
Cuaprer XXVIII. 
SCENES IN MANCHESTER. 


CuaP:gR XXIX. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ENGLISH MIND. 
SHA 


PTER > 
FRENCH WIT AND ENGLISH HUMOR. 
HAPTER ‘ 
ENGLISH PAINTINGS AND SO PAINTERS. 
ER ‘ 
MODERN PAINTERS AND RUSKIN’S CRITICISMS. 
CHapTer XXXiil. 
ENGLISH POETRY AND RELIG:ON. 
HAPTER XXXIV. 
A TRIP THROUGH SCOTLAND. 
CuapTrer XXXV. ‘ 
RETURN HOME FrENCHMEN AND ENGLISHMEN. 


ddress 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION. 





YIE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 

By W. J. Stillman, late U. S. Consul in Crete. 

Twenty-six ouerare views, many of them unique, 

of the Acropolis and its Monuments; with brief explana- 

tory letterpress. Elegantly printed and mounted. Cloth, 

folio, price $25, delivered at the Office of the Nation. 
Sent by express to any address, 











